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A STERN CHASE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
Bry MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 





THE THIRD PART. 

XII “A STERN CHASE IS A 
LONG CHASE.” 

“Business ! and so soon ?” said Dolores. 
, “‘ Before we have had a day to ourselves in 
| Paris. It is too bad! But I hope this 
; horrid person won't detain you long, 
Julian,” 

“T will take care he shan’t,” answered 
" Julian gaily ; “but it is just as well to see 
{ him and get itover. Besides, you must rest, 

you know. A drive in the Bois before 
Lf 


CHAPTER 





dinner will be enough for to-day. We 
shall begin to do our Paris to-morrow.” 
“ Must I go away this very minute ? ” 
She was standing by the side of his chair, 
looking down upon him as he bent over 
a card lying on the table. The name on 
the card was 
Mr. WYNDHAM. 
Under it was written in pencil—No. 42. 
{ She passed her arm round his neck ; the 
| beautiful plump hand, with the wedding- 
‘ring upon it, played with a button of his 
; coat, and as she, too, leaned forward to 
look at the card, her rounded cheek touched 
his dark, handsome head. 

“Mr. Wyndham. Ah, I don’t know 
him!” she said, answering her own ques- 
tion by her lingering. ‘ No, 42 is close to 
our rooms, on the other side of the passage. 
He’s staying here, then ?” 

“Oh, yes ; he’s staying here, and takes 
advantage of the opportunity of seeing me,” 
{ said Julian. 

“ That queer-looking man we saw on the 
| Rhine steamer, and at the station at 
1 





en 





Cologne when we sent poor Mary home to 
her mother, is staying here too. I saw 





mw Te 


him last night, and again this morning, in 
the corridor.” 

“What! the yellow-faced man with the 
parson’s hat and the blue glasses ?” 

She nodded, without changing her atti- 
tude. 

“Apropos of Mary, do you like these 
rooms, dear ?” 

“ Very much indeed,” 

“Then we'll stay here. And now, if you 
will go and rest while I’m busy, I will come 
and help with your unpacking when I have 
done with Mr. Wyndham.” 

“Oh, thank you; that will be so nice! 
I’m sure I shan’t want a new maid so long 
as you don’t get tired of replacing Mary. 
I have only my small things up, you know.” 


in a couple of hours,” said Julian. 


this man waiting.” 

He kissed the hand that hung on his 
breast, and she drew her arm away as he 
rose. She made one step towards the 
door, then turned, and held up her sweet 
lips to him like a child. 

“It’s the very first ‘business,’ and I 
don’t like it. Say ‘Good-bye, darling 
Dolores,’ even though it’s only for two 
hours.” 

He was not all bad, and her words sent 
a pang of shame and remorse through him. 


business” he was about todo! He kissed 
her once, twice, thrice, and said the 
words she asked for: ‘‘Good-bye, darling 
Dolores.” 

With a smile like a sunbeam she left 
him, 

Julian gave the order about the boxes, 
and sent a message to No. 42; then stood 
with folded arms and bent brows awaiting 
the interview which, although it was to 





end in his freedom, he dreaded. 
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“I will tell them to send up the trunks | 
* And | 


now you really must go, for I can’t keep { 


If she only knew the nature of that “first ; 
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The apartment at the Grand Hotel Uni- 
versel occupied by Mr. and Mrs, Court- 
land was situated at one end of an extensive 
corridor, and commanded, like all those on 
the same side, a view of the garden of the 
Tuileries. Between the sitting-room and 
Dolores’s bed-room, and communicating 
with both, there was a dressing-room, which 
had also a door opening into the passage. 
Access to the salon from the bed-room, 
without passing along the corridor, was to 
be had only through this dressing-room, 
and Dolores had gone that way. 

“It would never do,” said Julian to 
himself, remembering how Dolores had 
been reminded by Mr. Wyndham of James 
Willesden, “if she were to take it into her 
head to have a look at us.” 

He softly shot the bolt of the door of 
communication with the bed-room, and had 
just done so when Mr. Wyndham was 
ushered into the salon. 

They met with the usual exchange of 
courtesies, but Mr. Wyndham was aware 
of Julian’s effort to suppress a conscious- 
ness of triumph, and Julian detected in 
Mr. Wyndham a sense of amusement which 
irritated him, because if there was any- 
thing to be amused at in the situation, 
the laugh was not on Mr. Wyndham’s side : 
he was, at all events, losing his victim. 

They lost very little time in prelimi- 
naries, but proceeded to a settlement of 
accounts. Dolores had not received any large 
sum of money “down” on her marriage, 
and therefore Julian was not in a position 
to hand over to Mr. Wyndham crisp bank- 
notes or tinkling sovereigns, but his name 
had acquired value which fully satisfied 
that gentleman, and he was shortly in 
possession of the solvent signature of Julian 
Courtland for the large sum he claimed, with 
dates of payment arranged, and all ‘‘com- 
fortable,” according to one party to the 
transaction. 

Mr. Wyndham’s cheerfulness increased 
from minute to minute during the pro- 
gress of this business, and when, at length, 
he placed in his pocket-book the long slips 
of blue paper that represented so much 
more than the money against which they 
were to be exchanged, he was in positively 
high spirits, and as much disposed to be 
sociable and communicative as his com- 
panion was to be moody and reserved. 

“That's well!” said he, replacing the 
book in a secure inner pocket, “‘ and now, 
my dear Courtland, business relations be- 
tween you and me having ceased and de- 
termined, the way is cleared for our purely 





friendly ones. Come, tell me all about 
yourself. How’s Dolly?” 

“ Sir?” 

“Hang it, man, can’t I call my step- 
daughter by the name I gave her as a 
baby ?” 

Mr. Wyndham’s tone of bantering in- 
dignation was perfect. A whole homily 
could not have explained the position more 
clearly to Julian, or made him better aware 
that he had been a fool to imagine that 
he could get rid of Mr. Wyndham if Mr. 
Wyndham chose to hold ontohim. He 
had never thought of the man’s relation to 
Dolores ; he had not realised it even when 
she was reminded of Willesden by seeing 
Mr. Wyndham at the Royal Academy. As 
the man who had made a good thing—no 
one ever knew how good—out of the death 
of his deserted wife, by acting on the 
sensibilities of Miss Merivale, Julian had 
rather admired his dangerous acquaintance ; 
but that he would brave identification and 
claim any sort of right as regarded Dolores 
had never occurred to him. The blood 
rushed into his face; he f ** as though he 
were caught in a trap. 

“You astonish me,” he said. “You 
made no claim of this kind before.” 

‘Of course I didn’t. Before was not the 
right time, after is. But what claim am I 
making now! I only ask bow is Dolly?” 

“You know very well,” said Julian with 
the boldness of despair, ‘that I did not, 
that I don’t intend her to know you, that 
I don’t intend to know you myself. 2 

Mr. Wyndham laughed. His laughter 
was soft, low, full-toned—the exact expres- 
sion of enjoyment of an excellent joke. 

“Go on, pray go on. It is so funny. 
You were to pay me off and bow me out, 
eh? Or to kick me out, perhaps? You look 
like it. You do look so very like it! But 
you are wrong, my dear Courtland,” con- 
tinued Mr. Wyndham, recovering his 
gravity and assuming a serious demeanour, 
“you should never throw down the ladder, 
until you are quite safe on the other side 
of the wall.” 

Julian, thinking ruefully how safe he 
had supposed himself on the other side of 
the wall, answered angrily : 

“1 don’t know what you mean. I have 
kept my word ; you will get your money. 
I don’t see what good it can do you to 
molest me and my wife—to force yourself 
onus. I tell you plainly, since you make 
me do it, that I wish all acquaintance be- 
tween us to cease from this time. I should 
not have thought you wanted to be 
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known to my wife and her friends as 
Willesden.” 

“You can’t see, and you don’t know? 
But I can, and do. Sit down, Courtland, 
listen to me, and speak when I have 
done.” 

Julian glanced at him, and obeyed him. 
There was an extraordinary menace in his 
tone. 

“You are a lucky young man on the 
whole. You have gota pretty young wife, 
with a good fortune, in the nick of time, 
and a remarkably pleasant future before 
you. It will, however, surprise you to hear 
that you hold the good fortune and the 
pleasant future at my will and pleasure ; 
the pretty young wife is yours for better 
or worse, but it will be your own fault if 
there is any worse.” 

“* What—what do you mean?” 

“T mean that you and I don’t part upon 
your plan, Where is your wife?” 

“In her room.” 

“Is there any danger of her overhearing 
us, or coming in?” 

“ None.” 

“That's right. Then I will tell you 
what I mean, and convince you easily that 
you and I must sink or swim together.” 

Mr. Wyndham had taken out a small 
letter-case while he uttered those ominous 
words, and he now produced some papers 
from it, placed them on the table, and 
continued, keeping his hand on them. 

“You remember the day I went to 
Lislee, in the character of Mrs, Willesden’s 
husband, and claimed the child?” 

“T remember it well.” 

* You know how I afterwards accounted 
for that claim ?” 

“IT donot; I never heard.” 

“Simply enough. I merely said that 
the child was quite an infant when I 
married her mother, and had always been 
called by my name, and accustomed to 
look upon me as her father. I need not 
trouble you with the details of the narra- 
tive I gave Miss Merivale ; indeed I don’t 
remember them. I omitted to tell her 
that although the people at Lislee found no 
papers belonging to my wife, I had been 
more fortunate. She was known to have 
written something on the day of her 
death ; it is of no moment how that which 
she did write reached my hands; I took care 
it should never reach those for whom it 
was meant. It was a letter addressed to a 
nun in a convent at Santiago, and when 
you have read it, you will understand why 
I could not explain the reason for my wife’s 





not having applied to Dr. Rosslyn on be- 
half of her child before she married me, 
and why I did not make her do so after- 
wards, or do it for her. You will also see 
the truth of what I have told you, that 
you hold your fortune and your future at 
my good will and pleasure.” 

With this he handed to Julian the un- 
finished letter of Ines to Sister Santa 
Gertrudis, and leaned back in his chair, 
narrowly watching the young man as he 
deciphered it with difficulty. 

So absorbed was Julian in the perusal 
of the letter, and Mr. Wyndham in that of 
Julian’s pale and terror-stricken counten- 
ance, that neither heard a knock at the 
door until it had been repeated three 
times, and the applicant in despair entered 
the room. 

“Yes, What is it?” said Mr. Wyndham 
to a waiter, who made him no answer, but 
handed to Julian a card with a pencilled 
line on it : 

“Mr, Rodney begs that Mr. Courtland 
will see him at once and alone on urgent 
business.” 

“Tam engaged. Ask the gentleman to 
wait a few minutes.” 

“What brings that fellow here?” said 
Mr. Wyndham, almost in a whisper, when 
the waiter had shut the door. 

“No good.” Julian’s face was ashy 
pale, and his voice was hoarse. ‘Good 
Heavens ! can it be this affair? He comes 
from Southampton.” 

He held out the letter of Fair Ines, 
which shook in his hand. 

Again there was a knock, and Julian 
crammed the paper into his breast-pocket, 
and pointed to the open door of the 
dressing-room. 

“Go in there,” he whispered. 
will hear all.” 

With wonderful celerity and noiseless- 
ness Mr. Wyndham obeyed him, and 
Julian opened the outer door, to find that 
it was Rodney who had knocked. 

“TI beg your pardon for my impor- 
tunity,” said Rodney, gravely, as he 
entered the room, “but my business with 
you is pressing.” 

‘‘Ts any one dead ?” 

“No one is dead. 
wife ?” 

“Tn her room.” 

“Is there any danger of her over- 
hearing us, or coming in?” 

* None.” 

**Then I will tell you at once what has 
brought me here. No pleasant errand ; 


“ You 


Where is your 
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on the contrary, a painful one, which must 
alter your position materially. A discovery 
which has occasioned Miss Merivale the 
greatest pain, has been made—let me say 
at once by me. It is that Dolores is not the 
child of Hugh Rosslyn!” 

“‘ Not the child of Hugh Rosslyn ? Then 
whose child is she? Absurd, Mr. Rodney.” 

“Take care what you say, Courtland.” 
Rodney raised his right hand quickly, as 
though to stop his further speech. “Iam 
bound to tell you that there is grave cus- 
picion against yourself of having know- 
ledge of the fraud. Stay! Don’t protest. 
You had better hear me patiently, and say 
anything you like after. I come to youin 
no unfriendly spirit, be assured. I have 
been, as you are aware, at my place near 
Southampton, ever since your marriage, 
and it occurred to me one day last week 
that Miss Merivale ‘would like to know 
whether any of the people who were men- 
tioned in the story told by Willesden, when 
he sold Dolores to her, were still living. 
Miss Merivale had drawn up an exact record 
of his statement, and at my request she 
sent the document to me. It was easy to 
find the chemist’s shop nearest to the 
harbour, and I saw at once that it was an 
old-established place, but the name on the 
door was not Jones, or “late Jones,” and 
I made inquiry with little hope of success. 
The chemist, Mr. Fisher, was a man 
of about sixty, who had lived there and 
kept that shop for nearly forty years. 
There never had been a Jones, but he and 
his wife distinctly remembered the beau- 
tiful young Spanish lady, Mrs. Robinson, 
whose husband was lost at sea, and who 
lodged in their house until her baby was 
six months old. 

“They also remembered the young man 
who was then assistant to Fisher, and had 
left them some time before Mrs. Robinson 
went away. Now comes the strange part 
of the story. Mrs. Robinson left the place, 
telling Mrs. Fisher she was going to friends, 
and promising to write to her. Mrs. Fisher 
had no children, and had been very kind 
to the baby. Mrs. Robinson did write, but 
only once, six months afterwards, and then 
it was to tell of her child’s death. Mrs. 
Fisher had preserved the letter all these 
years ; she gave it to me, and it is now in 
Mr. Dexter’s hands. 

“There were full details of the illness 
and death of the child, and of its burial in 
the cemetery at Kensal Green. There were 
many expressions of gratitude to Mrs. 
Fisher, but no information was given about 





the writer herself, and the letter was dated 
from a small street in Paddington, without 
any number. 

“Mrs. Fisher never again heard from 
Mrs. Robinson, but a year later a servant 
girl who had lived with her while Mrs. 
Robinson lodged in the house, coming back 
to Southampton from London, told Mrs. 
Fisher that she had seen Mrs. Robinson— 
‘the foreigner’ she called her—with Wil- 
lesden, and that she had traced her to a 
house in Camden Town, but had not 
spoken to her. The girl had learned from 
the neighbours that ‘the foreigner’ was 
Willesden’s wife, and that she had a girl 
baby then a few months old. Dolores is 
that child.” 

Julian had not interrupted Rodney once. 
He sat with his elbows on the table and 
his head in his hands, in silent despair. 

Not a sound, not the faintest stir, came 
from the dressing-room. What wonderful 
self-control, Julian thought, the man must 
have, who could listen to the announce- 
ment of his own ruin in such stillness as 
that! As for himself, his heart was sick, 
his head was dizzy, his whole body was 
icy cold ; he did not even want to speak. 

“It was my duty, and a painful one, to 
inform Colonel Courtland and Miss Meri- 
vale of these facts,” continued Rodney with 
still deeper gravity, “and Mr. Dexter was 
at once apprised of them. It was in the 
course of the inquiries instantly instituted 
by him that, I am very sorry to say, an 
impression unfavourable to you was given. 
This caused so much pain to Colonel 
Courtland that he was unequal to coming 
to Paris with me, and I undertook to lay 
the matter before you. I need hardly 
assure you of the suspense and misery 
in which all at Lislee must be, until this 
part of the story is cleared up. It seems 
that Willesden was easily identified by the 
police with a man of the name of Wyndhan, 
a money-lender, with whom you are known 
to associate, and the inference, as you will } 
at once perceive, was of a serious kind. 
Miss Merivale has to bear the knowledge 
that she was grossly deceived and cheated 
in the matter nearest to her heart, though | 
Dolores can never be less dear to her. I 
speak with authority, for Miss Merivale 
will soon be my wife. But your uncle and 
Miss Merivale are both forced to suspect 
you of being a party to this fraud—long 
after the fact of course—for they have 
proof that you are heavily in this man’s 
debt, and they cannot resist the belief that 
it was your knowledge of his secret that 
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induced him to let you have the money. I 
speak plainly, Courtland, but the case 
compels me,” 

“ What are they going to do about him? 
Where is he?” Julian managed to say; 
but his dry lips and clicking throat could 
hardly form the words. 

“ He is said to be abroad, but is expected 
at his rooms in a few days, when he will be 
arrested. Your uncle and Mr. Dexter 
would not hear of his being allowed to 
escape punishment. Miss Merivale would 
have let him go scot-free, because he is 
Dolores’s father, and also—pray mark this, 
and let it induce you to tell us the truth— 
because she would screen you if you really 
are involved, also for Dolores’ sake. You 
have gone near to break the heart of 
your best friend, Courtland, but she would 
save you yet, for the sake of her whom you 
have deceived more cruelly than you have 
deceived Miss Merivale.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that Miss Denzil is at Florence 
with Madame Isambard, from whom Mrs. 
Courtland has heard the whole story of 
your conduct. She concealed her know- 
ledge until this discovery was made. You 
must see how the facts strengthen the sus- 
picion against you; you must know that 
you were even more cruel to the girl you 
married than to the girl you forsook.” 

“IT knew nothing; I swear 1 knew 
nothing. Give me a few minutes alone to 
recover myself, and I will tell you all.” 

Julian went into the dressing-room and 
closed the door. Mr. Wyndham was 
behind it, leaning against the wall, where 
he could hear all. Their eyes met, but 
not a word was spoken. Julian softly 
opened the door which gave on the 
passage, and looked out. A waiter half 
way down the corridor was the only person 
in sight. At a sign from Julian, Mr. 
Wyndham crossed the room as noiselessly 
as a shadow, laying the bundle of slips of 
blue stamped paper on the table as he 
passed, with an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders. In that action there was entire 
conviction that the game was up. His 
own daughter's husband would meet no 
obligations to him with Dr. Rosslyn’s 
money. He would have to begin again! In 
a moment he had disappeared. 

Julian returned to the salon. Rodney 
was standing up, with papers in his hand. 

“How come these things here?” he 
asked Julian sternly, “ I found them under 
the table.” 

“What are they? I never saw them.” 





But he recognised them for the papers 
that had remained when Wyndham took 
up the last letter written by Ines; the 
letter that was in Julian’s pocket now. 

“‘ They are the certificates of the burial 
of Hugh Rosslyn’s daughter, and of the bap- 
tism of Dolores Willesden, at the Catholic 
Church of St. Edward in the Horseferry 
Road. How came these papers here ?” 

“T will tell you, Mr. Rodney. In this 
matter, at least, I am not guilty.” 


“Two hours,” said Dolores to herself. 
“Now, what shall I do with myself for 
two hours? I would write to Aunt Lilias 
only that I have not got out my letter-case, 
I know what to do. I will settle my- 
self in this delightful window and look out, 
and think, and rest. But first I'll take my 
gown off.” 

She did so, substituting a soft, white 
morning dress with some fine lace about it, 
and then she nestled cosily into a blue 
satin chair of marvellous construction, and 
began to watch, with a delightful sense of 
idleness, the busy life of the Rue de Rivoli. 
She began to enjoy being alone—but with 
Julian so near her—and having a little 
time to think. And so she thought beau- 
tiful, innocent, happy thoughts about Lilias, 
her home, her childhood, her girlhood, and 
Julian, always Julian, ever since she was 
a little child, ever and always Julian; about 
her wedding and the recent happy days, 
about the happy years to come, and 
the serious life in which she would try to 
be like Lilias, and to make Julian always 
happy. She thought about her father too, 
and her mother, and wondered whether 
they could see her (how she hoped they 
could!); whether they knew how ex- 
quisitely happy she was and how much 
Julian loved her. They who had loved so 
well would certainly be glad, more glad 
even in heaven, to know that. And then 
she took her rosary of coral and gold from 
her neck, and laid it across her lap on 
the white that showed off its colours, 
She was so glad Mr, Rodney had told her 
about her father and the ‘royal rosary,” 
and also about the “Fair Ines” of the 
poem. Was “that gallant cavalier” like 
Julian in the poet’s mind? Ah, how Julian 
loved her, and how exquisitely happy she 
was! Might not she say of her own life 
also, as the poet said of “ Fair Ines” : 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 

If it had been no more! 
There was a gentle knock at the door. 
‘Come in,” she answered : and a waiter, 
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carrying a glass of red wine and a biscuit 
on a little tray, entered the room. 

“ T did not order anything,” said Dolores 
with a smile. 

“No; but Monsieur did. Monsieur is 
much engaged, but requests that Madame 
will take the wine he sends.” 

She put her hand out to the tray, and 
saw that the waiter’s ‘attention had been 
caught by her rosary. He was a very cor- 
rect waiter, however, and he discreetly 
withdrew his eyes from the coral and gold, 
and cast them meekly down. In that 
moment Dolores had recognised him, and, 
remembering how she and Julian had 
speculated about the yellow-faced man with 
the clerical hat and the blue glasses, she 


smiled at the discovery that the object of | 


their curiosity had been only a waiter on a 
holiday trip after all. 

‘Thank you,” she said, “I shall cer- 
tainly take the wine.” 


‘She had the glass in her hand, intend- | 


ing to put it down and sip the contents 
leisurely ; but the man stood there holding 
out the tray, and, to get rid of him, she drank 
the wine off at once. It was not very nice, 
she thought, but then she hated wine. She 
replaced the glass, took the biscuit, let it 
drop, and put her hand to her heart as she 
fell back in her chair. The man looked 
steadily into her face, noted a fluttering of 
the eyelids and a click in the throat. There 
was, too, a quiver of her whole frame, and the 
royal rosary slipped off her lap and lay on 
the floor. The waiter turned his dark 
glance once more upon the costly object ; 
but if he were tempted to possess himself 
of it, prudence prevailed. He only picked 
up the biscuit which Dolores had let fall, 
and left the room as composed and correct 
of aspect and demeanour as before. He 
crossed the corridor and entered No. 50, 
while the interview between Julian Court- 
land and Mr. Wyndham was still in pro- 
gress, 


The waiter locked the door of No. 50 on | 


the inside, and proceeded without any 
hurry or nervousness to change his clothes 
for the ordinary travelling suit in which 
he had arrived at the Grand Hétel Uni- 
verse]. He packed up the waiter’s costume 
with the tray, the glass, and the biscuit, in 


a portmanteau, which bore many passenger | 


labels, one from Madrid, touched the electric 


button in his room, ordered his luggage to | 


be taken down, descended to the bureau, 
paid his bill, and took his departure for the 
Lyons Railway station with unruffled com- 
posure. The business of the great hotel went 


| on, and the temporary occupant of No. 50 
had several successors at the bureau. 
| Among these, was the temporary occupant 
of No. 42, who also paid his bill and took 
his departure; but he looked as though his 
| short sojourn in Paris had disagreed with 
} him. 


- Two hours! In all his life, let its course 
be what it may, let him seek a place for re- 
_pentance and find it or not find it, whether 
those two hours mark his plunge into 
deepest ruin, or his painful return to the 
narrow way of rectitude, with hope glim- 
/mering in the distance, Julian Courtland 
will never forget those two hours. The 
gay yet pathetic words of his young bride, 
the lingering pressure of her soft carnation- 
tinted cheek against his forehead, her part- 
ing kiss, the coming of his evil genius, the 
revelation of the letter, the arrival of Rod- 
ney, the exposure of the fraud, the ex- 
piration of the two hours, and the inter- 
ruption of the interview, will lurk for all 
the future in the dark recesses of his 
memory, darting out upon him, at once the 
phantom and the punishment of the past. 

Two hours! Julian has told Rodney 
the truth, with the exception that he has 
not admitted the fact of his having seen 
Wyndham, but professes to have heard 
from him by letter enclosing the docu- 
ments. And Rodney believes Julian’s story 
in all but that one particular. He is sure 
Wyndham has made the communication in 
person, and is within reach ; but he is con- 
tent to pass over this incident, for he 
knows that to punish the miscreant who is 
the father of Dolores, would be to distress 
Lilias, and he is above all things solicitous 
for her. He has been charged by Lilias 
with many loving messages to Dolores, 
and especially to assure her that as the dis- 
covery leaves her position with regard to 
her mother’s relatives actually unchanged, 
so it leaves her position with regard to 
Miss Merivale virtually the same. 

Rodney was saying: “Iam to tell her 
that although she is not Dr. Rosslyn’s 
granddaughter, she is none the less Miss 
| Merivale’s adopted child,” and Julian was 
thinking: “That is all very fine, but 
the settlements are waste parchment, and 
Miss Merivale is going to marry you,” 
when a noise in the corridor attracted the 
attention of both. 

“They’re bringing up the luggage,” said 
Julian, glancing at the timepiece on the 
| mantelshelf, “and Dolores will expect me 
'to goto her. If I don’t, she will come in 
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here, and perhaps I had better prepare her 
for seeing you.” 

On Rodney’s assenting, Julian went 
through the dressing-room, and had his 
hand on the bolt of the door of communica- 
tion, when a woman’s shriek rent the air. 
He rushed into Dolores’s room, followed in 
an instant by Rodney, and they found 
themselves in the presence of a group con- 
sisting of two of the hotel porters and a 
chambermaid. The latter wasclinging to the 
rail of the bed with one hand in helpless 
terror, while she pointed with the other to 
a white figure in a chair by the window. 


Dolores had been lying white and beau- 
tiful upon her bed for several hours, before 
Julian, for whose reason Rodney was 
seriously alarmed, uttered an articulate 
sentence. But when Rodney, to rouse him 
from his dumb torpor, half-led, half-sup- 
ported him into the room, showed him how 
kindly women had made it fair and fra- 
grant with flowers, and Rodney himself had 
placed the royal rosary upon the quiet 
breast to be removed no more, and folded 
over it the beautiful hands, Julian fell 
upon his knees, and cried with an exceed- 
ing bitter cry : 

“‘My punishment is greater than I can 
bear !” 


“ The doctor of the dead” was perfectly 
satisfied with Rodney’s explanation of the 
sad event ; that indurated functionary was 
indeed almost affected by the sight of the 
bride, dead in her honeymoon, and the 
young husband dumb and dazed by his 
despair. It was a curious instance of here- 
dity, the young lady’s mother having died at 
twenty-four years old,under almost identical 
circumstances, quite suddenly, when up and 
dressed, reclining in a chair, and alone. 


“You will not be able to think of it 
with any such alleviation, for a long 
time, my dear love,” Rodney wrote to 
Lilias that night, “but in the future there 
will be comfort in the remembrance of 
what a perfectly happy creature she was, 
and how well she knew it. Her last words 
to you were an assurance of this, and they 
say here that it was not only her beauty 
but her ‘charming gaiety of heart’ which 
caused her to be remarked by all who saw 
her on her arrival and in the morning. 
For us is the heartache, for us is the dreari- 
ness; but, knowing what we know, how 
long could we have hoped to see her 


Without a sorrow in her song, 
Or a winter in her year?” 





They laid her in a grave beside her 
mother’s, and placed a white marble cross 
at its head. The inscription consisted 
only of her name and the date of her 
death, and below these : 


*GOOD-BYE, DARLING DOLORES,” 


Norberto de Rodas expressed himself 
with propriety when, upon his return from 
his satisfactory business-visit to Spain, he 
found Doiia Mercedes deeply affected by 
the intelligence of the death of Dolores. 
He was however unpleasantly impressed by 
her remarkable reticence on the subject. 
She told him merely the bare facts. 

It was Rodney who had written to her ; 
and he enclosed in his narrative of events 
the unfinished letter of Ines to Sister Santa 
Gertrudis, with a request that Doiia 
Mercedes would forward it to its rightful 
owner, in case she was still living. Doiia 
Mercedes took the letter to the Convent of 
Las Anonciades the next day, and the 
two women read it together. Then were 
the secrets of the past revealed; then 
was the wickedness of Norberto de Rodas 
laid bare ; for Fair Ines confessed in those 
last words of hers, that she had left her 
father’s home with Hugh Rosslyn, to save 
her lover's life, threatened by Norberto; 
that she had hidden herself from Hugh’s 
father, lest Norberto should find her 
out by her dead husband’s name, and 
wreak his promised vengeance on the 
child ; that she had been driven by the 
same motive, in her dire poverty, to a 
disastrous marriage, which was speedily 
followed by the death of Hugh Rosslyn’s 
child. The object of her letter was to 
entreat her good friend to send for her 
father, reveal the truth to him—speaking 
for her who should be in her grave when 
that truth was made known to him—and 
implore him to befriend the deserted little 
daughter whom she was leaving. Nor- 
berto’s letter, which had driven Ines from 
Southampton, was attached to the sheet. 

It was all over; they were all gone. 
No reparation was possible. For ever and 
ever Doiia Mercedes’s debt must remain un- 
paid, her remorse must be unavailing. Her 
sin had found her out, and her accomplice, 
who had gone so far beyond her, was the 
object of her deepest abhorrence. Of his 
greatest crime she did not suspect him; a 
doubt that the death of Dolores was other 
than natural never occurred to anybody. 
Don Norberto is perfectly secure on that 
point. He might as well have left the deed 
undone, however, at least on the score of 
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interest ; for it has brought him nothing 
but barren revenge. He persecuted Ires 
to worse than death, and he killed her 
child ; but Hugh Rosslyn won! Dofia 
Mercedes, who has refused to see him, and 
has gone to reside at Havana, has also 
deprived him of any prospective advantage 
in her death by making it known that 
only the poor will profit by that event. 

So the long chase is ended ; but the prize 
has gone down close to the shore. 


THE END. 





CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 
THE BORDER COUNTIES. PART IL. 

LIKE its sister counties, Roxburgh follows 
the conformation of its dales ; in this case, 
the valleys of the Tweed, the Teviot, and 
of Liddelwater, the latter river running 
close to the English Border line, and for 
some distance forming the actual boundary 
between the two countries. 

Entering the county by the high road 
from Berwick to Kelso, we are at once 
reminded that we are in the land of the 
poets. For here is the village of Ednam, 
close to the boundary of the counties, the 
birth-place of Thomson, the poet of “The 
Seasons.” There is little indeed in Thom- 
son’s verses to remind us of his nationality. 
Our notions of the Border minstrel, with 
his vigorous martial strains and intensity 
of feeling both in love and war, have nothing 
to justify them in the writings and career 
of Thomson, who is to us more the poet 
of Richmond or suburban Kew, than one 
of the singers from the land of the 
mountain and the flood. And yet indi- 
vidually Thomson was a thorough Bor- 
derer, tall, burly, stout, and lazy — for 
the Castle of Indolence is perhaps more 
likely to be found by sylvan Jed or 
Yarrow’s sweet waters, than by the wind- 
ing shore of Thames ; and Scott himself 
records, as a family feature, “‘the determined 
indolence that marked us all.” 

But Thomson to the last retained his 
northern burr, and spoke, if he did not 
write, like a true Scot. He was born in 
the manse of Ednam, acquired his rudi- 
ments in the grammar school, formerly 
held in the old Abbey of Jedburgh, and 
studied at the University of Edinburgh ; 
and thus soon exchanged, in written com- 
positions, the nervous idiomatic language 
of his country for the smooth classic 
style of English then in vogue. When 


the poet left his native land for London 





in 1725, being then just as old as the 
century, it was a final abandonment that 
left no room for regret. His hopes of a 
favourable introduction to the world of 
letters were originally fixed upon his 
countrywoman, Lady Grizel Bailie, of 
Polwarth fame, who, according to the 
opinion of the Borderer, was a shining 
light in that particular hemisphere. But 
the young poet soon found that the appre- 
ciation of his brother littérateurs afforded 
a more hopefal opening for his powers, 
and from this time till his death, in 1748, 
the Borders knew him no more, and we 


are not, therefore, further concerned with 


his history. 

But we are here on the track of a 
mightier spirit than Thomson’s, for close 
by is Smallholm Tower, and near Small- 
holm, was the farmhouse of Robert 
Scott, of Sandyknowe, an active and 
intelligent farmer and drover, who had, 
in excursions over the Border and among 
the great cattle markets, brought home 
more good English siller than his ancestors 
could have dreamt of possessing after the 
most successful foray. There was enough 
siller anyhow to bring up a son to the law, 
and that son became in due time a writer 
to the signet in Edinburgh, and the father 
of the great Walter Scott. It was in the 
infancy of the latter, who was born under 
his father’s roof in Edinburgh, that some 
accident, or perhaps the development of 
some congenital defect, brought on a lame- 
ness, from which the great novelist suffered 
more or less all his life. For the sake of 
curing this weakness of the limb, Scott was 
sent away from home to the care of his 
Aunt Janet, under Grandfather Robert's 
hospitable roof. Here he spent the best 
days of his childhood under the influence 


of a clever and sympathetic woman, and |} 


here his fancy was fed with all the old tales 
and songs and legends of the Border which 
were still everywhere rife. 

Not far from the scenes of Walter Scott’s 
childhood is Dryburgh Abbey—his final 
resting-place —the fittest sepulchre that 
could be imagined for the remains of the 
great enchanter. 

The shattered ruins of Dryburgh lie 
among the loveliest part of the Vale of 
Tweed—in Berwickshire locally—one of 
the thick cluster of religious houses that 
owe their origin to the early propaganda 
of the Church of Ireland and Iona, before 
there was yet any England or Scotland, 
properly speaking, or any Borders between 
the two. In their turn these Abbeys 
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served as missionary centres, to spread 
the faith through the rest of the Nor- 
thumbrian Land—and they may claim even 
to be the mother churches of holy Lindis- 
farne, of proud Durham, and of Lichfield 
even, far to the south. 

Melrose Abbey Scott has made his own, 
and all the world goes to visit it by the pale 
moonlight, and thinks more of William of 
Deloraine, and the wizard, Michael Scott, 
than of the lonely anchorite, or ascatic 
disciple of St. Columba, who first raised 
the walls of a Christian temple in these 
lonely places, 

A curious and antique village, in the 
form of a triangle, with the old cross in 
the middle—one of the few survivals of the 
village crosses of Scotland—was Melrose 
itself ; the Eildon Hills lying close by with 
their three peaks, cleft thus by the cut of 
Michael Scott, the trysting-place of fairies 
time out of mind, and the site of the Eildon 
Tree where Thomas the Rymer descended 
into fairyland. 

The neighbourhood still recalls the last 
departure of the fairies; for at Gattox- 
side, on the opposite bank of the river, 
they were heard to pass through the vil- 
lage, a great company of them, laughing 
and talking after their fashion, but all in- 
visible, and after that they were no more 
seen, 

Three miles westward lies Abbotsford, 
erected by Scott, who transformed a 
barren farm, known as Cartly Hole, into a 
sort of baronial demesne. But Abbots- 
ford has but a painful interest after all for 
the true lover of Scott, for it may be said 
to have destroyed its creator. 

Lower down the Tweed is Kelso, de- 
scribed by Scott as the most beautiful, if 
not the most romantic, village in Scotland. 
Here, too, are the ruins of one of the 
Border abbeys ; while some ancient trait of 
the inhabitants of the village is preserved 
in the traditional expression of a ‘“ Kelso 
convoy ”—such scant politeness on the part 
of a host that a guest may find himself 
rapidly shown to the door, but no further. 

Close by Kelso is Fleurs Castle, a Border 
stronghold transformed by Vanbrugh into 
an imposing mansion. The “policy,” answer- 
ing to the English demesne, of Fleurs Castle 
stretches down to the river Tweed. Here 
is seen, on the opposite bank, a wooded 
height crowned by the fragmentary ruins 
of Roxburgh Castle, a famous English 
stronghold, at once a defiance and an in- 
sult to the Scottish power. The Scots 
were prudent enough to keep up no great 





castles of their own on the Border, the 
English being much more skilled than they 
in the defence and attack of fortified 
places, as well as possessing a more com- 
plete matériel of war. But when the 
Eoglish began to build and fortify castles 
within the Border it was a matter touching 
national honour and safety to ding them 
down. 

The Castle of Roxburgh stands on a nar- 
row isthmus not far above the junction of 
the Tweed and Teviot, and had been 
strengthened by the English engineers, 
who had raised a strong weir on the latter 
river, so that its waters flowed all round 
the castle, and guarded it against surprise. 
And when James the Second—on this side 
of the Border it is not necessary to add of 
Scotland—came against the castle with a 
large but motley army, drawn from all 
parts of the kingdom, he felt that the 
ordinary devices by which castles might be 
won in those days without a siege were all 
hopeless. The hay-cart full of armed men 
that should stick fast under the portcullis ; 
the drove of cattle, where the drovers 
wore armour of proof under their soiled 
gaberdines; the half-dozen of stock sur- 
prises that were the common property of 
the skilful captains of those days—these 
would have been laughed to scorn by the 
wary and seasoned English men-at-arms, 
Hence the King, with the help of his French 
engineers, planned a regular attack upon 
the fortress, and threw up a battery on the 
northern bank of the Tweed to hammer 
the walls of the stronghold. His cannon 
were built up somewhat after the modern 
fashion of wrought-iron rings welded over 
an inner tube, but the steam hammer was 
wanting to bring the whole into a co- 
herent mass. And thus, in firing a salvo 
one day against the castle, a great gun 
burst, and a fragment killed the King, who 
was standing near. 

In 1818, when the zest for national an- 
tiquities was in its warmest stage, a cedar 
was planted with some ceremony on the 
spot where the King fell, of which tradition 
had preserved the memory. Perhaps the 
cedar failed to flourish. Anyhow, the site 
is now said to be marked by an aged 
thorn. 

The ancient stronghold is Roxburgh 
itself; there is nothing else to be dis- 
covered in the way of a town thereabouts. 
And, indeed, the most important place in 
this part of the county is Yetholm, which 
is but an insignificant place after all, but 
noted as being the ancient seat of the gipsy 
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monarchy, the Faas of Kirk Yetholm hay- 
ing long held the nominal sovereignty of 
the tribe. The place was also the head- 
quarters of smuggling, and the last of the 
celebrated gipsy chiefs, William Faa, was 
a great performer in that line at about the 
commencement of the present century. 
He had carts and horses of his own, and 
smuggled Hollands gin, which was landed 
at Boomer from foreign vessels, Faa was 
a great pugilist, till his hits from the 
shoulder were spoiled by a slash from an 
exciseman’s sword. He was also a famous 
angler, his pursuit of the gentle craft 
seeming hardly to harmonise with his other 
endowments. 

All about here the familiar Northumbrian 
traditions are still in existence. There is 
Wormiston Hill, once the home of a worm 
or dragon, which in this case was killed by 
one of the Somervilles, who acquired great 
possessions as his guerdon. Coming to 
Linton Church, on a knoll in the midst of 
trees, we are in the presence of an ancient 
site, revered from prime7al times, and the 
subject of numerous legends. The pecu- 
liarity of the church knoll is that it is 
formed of finely-sifted sand free from peb- 
bles, in a district of heavy clay-land full of 
stones. The mystery is accounted for by 
Border tradition, in which two sisters are 
always employed, although the story varies 
as to their motives. In one case a Border 
knight is condemned to death, and his two 
sisters obtain a promise of his pardon on 
condition of their raising such a mound with 
riddled earth. In another story, the sisters 
are two beautiful maidens, but scornful 
and ill-natured, who set their rival suitors 
by the ears, the end being a general free 
fight among the youth of the neighbour- 
hood, of whom the greater number perished. 
The Pope himself is here introduced, who 
imposes, as a fitting penance, the task of 
sifting the sand of the church hill. The 
connection of the young women with sieves 
will, no doubt, suggest the Danaides, and 
the myths have probably a common origin. 

Famed among Border towns is Jedburgh, 
on the Jed, with its steep High Street 
running up the hill to the castle, like 
Edinburgh on a small scale, and with the 
vast roof-ridge of its abbey-church rising 
above the houses like the bones of a mam- 
moth among the pigmies of to-day. Jed- 
burgh has always had a character of its 
own, and was probably the head-quarters 
of some independent tribe—Godeni, per- 
haps, or possibly even Jutes—who gave 
their name to river and town. 





The town had its own war-cry, “Jetharts 
here”—its own favourite weapon, the Je- 
thart staff, or the Jethart axe; its own juris- 
diction, for Jethart justice is probably older 
than the Border court, which was quicker 
at hanging than trying. The town may 
still boast of its old municipal constitution, 
its provost, its four bailies, its sixteen 
councillors, with the medizval accompani- 
ment of a dean of guild, a treasurer, and a 
convener of trades. 

Fierce and full of fight, the Jedburgh 
men turned the fortune of war on 
more than one well-fought Border battle. 
Their town was often burnt, the castle often 
stormed by the English. The last of these 
neighbourly visits was in 1523, when Lord 
Dacre’s force entered Scotland, stormed 
Jedburgh, and plundered the Abbey. But 
never were such strange and eerie sights 
as those seen by the victorious host. Six 
times in one night were there alarms of 
visitations by evil spirits and fearful sights. 
The powers of darkness were abroad, and 
the fear and horror of the night were not 
confined to human beings. Eight hundred 
horses belonging to the force broke loose 
from their fastenings, and stampeded over 
the plain. 

In after days, the Jethart men were as 
stubborn for Kirk and Covenant as they had 
been for their Border chieftains. After the 
escape of Queen Mary from Loch Leven, 
when the country was divided into hostile 
camps, the Jedburgh men took up arms 
against Queen Mary, while the chief man 
of the neighbouring couaty, Kerr of Fernie- 
hurst Castle, was a warm supporter of the 
Queen. By Kerr’s instigation a royal pur- 
suivant-at-arms rode one market-day into 
Jedburgh and, dismounting at the market- 
cross, read out to the astonished market 
people the Queen’s proclamation annulling 
all acts which had been done against her 
authority. The provost was soon upon the 
spot, and, seizing the herald, compelled 
him to swallow bit by bit the proclamation 
which the indignant magistrate had torn 
to pieces before his eyes. And then, with 
the bridle of his own horse, the pursuivant 
was ignominiously scourged and driven out 
of the town, In revenge, Kerr seized and 
hanged ten citizens of Jedburgh. 

The River Jed that fiows past the 
town and brightens up the otherwise 
sombre scene, is, in its passage from the 
Carter Fells among the Cheviots, where it 
takes its rise, rich with charming woodland 
scenes, and abounds in beautiful nooks— 

Eden scenes on crystal Jed. 
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Above the Carter Fell rise the wildest and recounts how, like Benbow, when her 


and most rugged heights of the Cheviot 
range, on one of the edges of which is 
Reidswire, noted as being the scene of one of 
the last of the Border fights. The Scottish 
clans of the Middle Marches, with Sir John 
Carmichael at their head, there met the 
English Borderers of Tynedale and Redes- 
dale in friendship, first of all, to settle 
scores for depredations and injuries on 
either side, of which there was a rough 
tariff, generally acknowledged as Border 
law. The meeting began in mirth and 
good fellowship. Booths were erected, 
drink was sold, an impromptu fair sprang 
up among the wild hills, But while all 
went on merrily, the two wardens quar- 
relled. The English warden took umbrage 
at the pretensions of the Scot, and, rising 
in his stirrups, gave a signal to his men of 
Tynedale, who forthwith discharged a flight 
of arrows into the air. 

Then both sides set to work with jack, 
and spear, and bended bow, and a fair stand- 
up fight ensued, which was decided at last 
in favour of the Scots, by the prowess of the 
men of Jedburgh. Great was the anger of 
Queen Elizabeth when she heard how her 
men had been chased across the Border, 
and the Regent, Morton, to appease her, 
sent the Scotch warden a prisoner to Eng- 
land. But the English Queen was too 
magnanimous to take vengeance on a help- 
less foeman. 

Another battle-field lies between Jed- 
burgh and Selkirk, where the Scottish 
force under Douglas, Earl of Avgus, inflicted 
a stinging defeat on the English, who had 
been spoiling the Borders, burning towns 
and monasteries, and, worst of all in the 
eyes of Angus, defacing the monuments of 
the Douglas family at Melrose. The battle 
was begun on a low piece of marshy ground 
known as Peniel Haugh, from which, at the 
moment of encounter, a heron rose into 
the air, the sight of which made the 
Douglas exclaim: ‘Oh, for my white goss- 
hawk, that we might all fall to together ”! 
Tradition says, as Scot relates, that a young 
maiden, named Lilliard, followed her lover 
from the little village of Manton, and, 
when she saw him fall in battle, rushed 
herself into the heat of the fight and was 
killed, after slaying several of the English. 
In memory of this maiden a neighbouring 
hillock bears the name Lilliard’s Edge, and 
a rude stone monument has an inscription 
to her honour— 


Fair Maiden Lillyard lies under this stane— 
Little was her stature, but great was her fame— 





legs were cut off she fought upon the 
stumps, 

The road from Jedburgh to Hawick 
crosses the vale of the Rule 


Where Turnbulls once, a race no power could awe, 
Lined the rough skirts of stormy Ruberslaw. 


The clan of Turnbulls, however, were 
surprised and massacred by their own King 
James the Fourth in 1510; and although 
there have since been individuals of the 
name conspicuous for strength and courage 
on the Borders, yet, as a clan, from that 
time they ceased to be formidable. 

Upon the way lies Denholm, the birth- 
place of John Leyden, who, above even 
Scott, may claim to be the’ minstrel of the 
Borders. Scott comes, perhaps, with too 
great a pomp and clatter, with too much 
waving of plumes and clashing of armour, 
upon these quiet Border scenes. We miss 
the pathos and the melancholy minor key 
of the true native Muse, found here and 
there in fragments of melody such as Burd 
Helen, 

' I wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries, 
Oh, that I were where Helen lies—~ 

On fair Kirkconnel Lee ! 

This delicate, tender strain of the 
Border Muse often rings in the verses of 
John Leyden, who was indeed to the 
manner born, the son of a humble but 
high-minded peasant ; born and bred in his 
father’s lonely cottage, where he drank in 
from earliest years the eerie atmosphere 
of the lonely fells ; 


Heard in the breeze the wandering spirits sigh, 
Or airy skirts unseen that rustled by. 


And thus the rude traditionary ballads and 
tales of the Borders, interwoven with his 
early impressions, gave his mind an eccen- 
tric and romantic texture, such as the poet 
himself describes : 

The woodland’s sombre shade that peasants fear, 
The haunted mountain-stream that murmurs near, 
The antique tomb-stone and the churchyard green, 
Seem’d to unite me with the world unseen. 

The elements of a sound, if limited, 
education were ready to the hands of any 
peasant’s son in Scotland, from her ex- 
cellent system of parish schools, and Leyden 
having mastered his rudiments at Kirktown 
school, repaired as a poor scholar to Edin- 
burgh University, in accordance with his 
father’s ambition that he should “ wag his 
pow” ina pulpit. Here his rustic yet un- 
daunted manner and his humble dress, 
combined with the harsh tones of Teviot- 
dale, routed the gravity of professors and 
students, 
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It is impossible to avoid the thought that* 
Scott had some of his friend Leyden’s 
characteristics in his mind when he drew 
the inimitable Dominie Sampson. Like 
the Dominie, Leyden was a failure in the 
polpit, and his appearance—a wild-looking 

oxburghshire man, with sandy hair, a 
screeching voice, and staring eyes—must 
have dwelt in the author’s mind, and, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, inspired his story. Like 
the Dominie, too, Leyden became a private 
tutor; but here the resemblance ceases, 
for the real man was full of varied talent 
and ambition, with a courage that no 
obstacles could daunt. 

Leyden soon plunged into literature, but 
here his versatility of talent diverted him 
from the path of poesy. He became full 
of travels, of discoveries, and wrote a 
history of African discovery, which in some 
way offended the friends of Mungo Park. 
It is said that the Roxburghshire yeomanry 
being then quartered at Hawick, some of 
the troopers threatened the author with 
personal vengeance, who thereupon marched 
into Hawick market-place and held the 
crown of the causeway, murmuring the 
fragment of some Border song, likely 
enough— 

My name is little Jock Elliot, 
And wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 

A few years later Leyden was one of the 
acknowledged literary lights of the Modern 
Athens ; the editor of a magazine, and a 
zealous coadjutor with Scott in hunting up 
Border ballads and Border traditions for 
the “‘Minstrelsy” and “ Antiquities” which 
Scott was then compiling. But long before 
his friend had reached the summit of his 
fame, Leyden had been laid to rest in a 
foreign land. The literary profession was 
then a stepping-stone to other preferment, 
and Leyden obtained a medical appoint- 
ment in India, obtaining his medical 
degree for the purpose with marvellous 
celerity. 

Friends in Edinburgh looked forward to 
his return well loaded with rupees, and 
charged with all kinds of marvellous 
stories. ‘ What cannibals he will have 
eaten, what tigers he will have torn to 
7 !” said his brother poet, Tom Camp- 
bell. 

The brother poet was not far wrong. 
Leyden’s letters tell us of a broad river 
crossed in a copper kettle—of being pur- 
sued by a tiger for three miles, But alas! 
the record soon comes to an end. Leyden 
took part in an expedition to Java, and, 
seized with fever on the way, died among 





the Javanese swamps, his wandering 
thoughts reverting to his native streams— 
Is that dull sound the hum of Teviot’s stream? 

Is that blue light the moon's, or tomb-fire’s gleam ? 

And thus perished a true poet and a 
good sound Borderer; while his father, the 
old shepherd, still lived, and tended his 
sheep among the hills. 

Coming to Hawick we are among the 
old, half-fortified houses of the days of 
Border warfare, of which an example may 
be found here and there, built of hard 
whinstones, the walls very thick, and with 
no door to the street, but entered through 
a long entry which gives access to an 
inner courtyard, from which an outside 
stair leads to the second flat—anglicé, the 
first floor, while the third storey was 
reached like a hayloft, by a ladder and a 
hole in the ceiling. Part of the existing 
inn shows the remains of a house once 
occupied by the Duchess of Buccleuch and 
Monmouth, the widow of the unhappy 
Duke of Monmouth, who never bated her 
claim to the gloomy state of a royal princess. 

It is this Duchess, by-the-way, who 
entertains the ancient minstrel in Scott’s 
poem; and Branksome itself is a little 
higher up the Teviot on the opposite 
bank, and not noted only in the “Lay,” but 
in a Border ballad, which records how a 
noble and gallant young soldier wins and 
woos the bonnie lass of Branksome. 

As I came in by Teviotside 
And by the braes o’ Branksome, 
There first I saw my blooming bride, 
Young, smiling, sweet, and handsome. 

And now we are at the mouth of rugged 
Liddisdale, known perhaps all over the 
world through the fame of Dandie Din- 
mont, a dale which can still show its stout 
farmers, as joyous and hospitable, as if 
more refined than, their great prototype. 

The great feature of the dale is its ill- 
omened stronghold of Hermitage Castle, 
a square massive ruin in an extensive 
waste—a place deserted and abhorred, and 
the subject of some of the darkest legends 
of the Borderside. 

Before the days of Bruce it belonged to 
the English Lords Soulis, an evil race, of 
whom the last was the most wicked, who 
used his tenants as the beasts of the field, 
yoking them to sledges, and even boring 
holes in their shoulders to harness them 
the better. Ceaseless complaints of the 
evil deeds of Lord Soulis wearied the ears 
of good King Robert, till one day, in a 
rage, he exclaimed, “ Fient! nor he were 
sodden and suppit in brose !” 
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The men of Liddisdale wanted no further 
warrant. 
They roll'd him up in a sheet of lead, 
A sheet of lead for a funeral pall, 
They plunged him in the cauldron red 
And melted him—lead and bones and all. 

The very cauldron is said to be still in 
existence. 

At the Skelfhill the cauldron still 
The men of Liddisdale can show. 

Another story of more uncertain date 
relates how the Cout of Keildar, sup- 
posed to be a Norwegian brave, ford- 
ing the river, was set upon by the men of 
Lord Soulis, who unable to pierce his 
armour of proof, held him down with their 
lances under the water till he was drowned. 

A treasure lies deep beneath the dungeons 
of Hermitage ; all the wealth of the wicked 
Lord Soulis, who, as he was being dragged 
away to his doom, threw the keys of the 
castle over his left shoulder, thus confiding 
them to the care of the Evil One, who still 
retains their custody. 

From the wild desolation of Hermitage 
the transition is pleasant to the luxuriant 
woods and charming scenery, among which 
lies Castleton. Lower down the water is 
Mangerton Tower, the chief seat of the 
Armstrongs, of which only a small frag- 
ment remains. But while the Laird of 
Mangerton was always acknowledged the 
chief of the clan, other branches have 
risen to greater fame, such as Johnnie 
Armstrong, whose roofless tower of Gil- 
nochie lies between Langholm and Can- 
obie. Johnnie, summoned to meet the 
King, James the Fifth, in his visit to the 
Borders, appeared at the head of thirty 
horsemen to do his obeisance; the Kin 
ordered him to be hanged with all his 
men, and hence Johnnie Armstrong’s 
lament. 

But had I kenn’d ere I came frae hame 
How thou unkind wadst be to me, 

I wad have keepit the Border side, 
In spite of all thy force and thee. 

But hanged he was with all his men, on 
the trees by Carlenrig Chapel, some ten 
miles up the Teviot from Hawick. And 
the King replaced his good Borderers by 
more profitable flocks of sheep. 


CLAUDIA. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 
THE gray wintry day was drawing early 
to its sullen close, and the thick, low-lying 
cloud of heavy smoke seemed to drop a 
dingy veil between the great, ugly, dirty 
city, with its yellow lights, and the free 








space of heaven, where the clear blue points 
of the celestial lamps shone cold and bright 
above the open face of the country. It 
was a very prosaic and hideous world 
which Louis Dumaresq left behind him in 
the Bloomsbury street as he opened the 
door of the great dingy house with his 
latch-key, and made his way slowly up the 
broad staircase to the second storey, where 
hisroomswere. Mr. Dumaresq wasno longer 
young. Fifty years of care and struggle, 
many a privation, and many a trouble, had 
turned: his hair white, and his face was 
lined, thin, and sallow, though his large 
dark eyes had kept some of the fire and 
some of the dreaminess of youth in spite 
of the sunken spaces round them, and the 
fine crow’s-feet in the corners. No one in 
London led a more commonplace, toilsome, 
and monotonous existence to outward 
seeming than he did. For twenty-five years 
he had worked at a desk in an office, rising 
from clerk to secretary, earning a small 
weekly stipend, punctually paid and fairly 
gained by hard and conscientious work and 
uncomplaining regularity of attendance. 
Year after year the silent, reserved, 
courteous man had taken his seat in the 
office, as little known and caring as little to 
give or take confidence as if he were a 
mere writing automaton, wound up to go 
from ten till five from Monday morning 
till Saturday night. The heads of the 
office, the fellow clerks amongst whom he 
sat, and with whom he exchanged the 
necessary greetings and remarks which 
civility and business demanded, knew 
absolutely nothing of him except that he 
lived in Street, Bloomsbury, and wasan 
intelligent, exact, and conscientious worker. 

But he had his other world, like the rest ; 
his romance, his relaxations, his passions 
and desires, though most of these had 
failed and died, and the dull level of a 
thorny path left few glimpses of brightness 
as he trod it with patience to the appointed 
end. There had been a time when his 
heart had leapt as his hand closed on the 
latch which would open and give him his 
vision of home, when home meant a smiling, 
dark-eyed wife eager to welcome him, 
when the chatter of the curly-headed boy 
on the hearth with his toys had music 
in it for the man who was tired of the 
weary routine of the long dull day, and 
when Louis Dumaresq envied no one his 
palace in that room where his household 
gods were. The dark, kind eyes had been 
many a year put away into silence; he 
could hardly make his ear exactly repeat 
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the tones of the sweet Italian voice, whose 
broken English had been so delicious to him. 
Gemma had been too dear for his possessing 
long. She left him two legacies: the one was 
the curly-headed boy, a troublesome posses- 
sion enough, which he often felt had brought 
him as much pain as pleasure ; the other a 
picture that hung above the mantelpiece, and 
which always greeted his eyes as he entered 
the room with a serene smile of welcome, a 
little piece of sunshine, a bit of ideal 
beauty in the dingy surroundings of the 
prosaic London life, delicious to the- beauty- 
loving, imaginative nature which it was 
the business of the rest of the day to re- 
press. It was a little Claude, the one 
valuable possession poor Gemma had 
brought into her husband’s home, an heir- 
loom from an artistic family. 

When Louis Dumaresq was one-and- 
twenty, the son of arich banker, brought up 
to enjoy life and gratify every whim, he had 
taken a fancy to go to Rome for six 
months and study art. It was merely 
a whim, he had no intention of becoming 
an artist, he had no necessity to be that 
or anything else; but he had a consider- 
able turn for a dilettante, and might have 
done a good deal if he had been poor, and 
if the world were lessoverstocked with talent. 
He painted in the studio of an Italian 
artist, who was as poor as an artist can be 
except for two priceless treasures, The 
one was the Claude, the other his daughter 
Gemma, who was the prettiest model any 
father could have, and who, consequently, 
appeared in every one of Signor Riccardi’s 
pictures under one name or another, and 
who was just eighteen, and at her prettiest, 
when young Dumaresq painted at her 
father’s studio. Of course he fell in love 
with her, and she with him. The father 
encouraged it with a sort of innocent 
craftiness, the young Englishman being 
rich and Gemma havivg no portion and 
nothing but blank poverty to look to—no 
portion, that is to say, but the Claude, 
which was promised to her. Louis Du- 
maresq came back next year, and the two 
were betrothed. They were married when 
he was twenty-three, and he took her home 
in triumph to introduce her to his father, a 
sleek, prosperous banker, who was ap- 
parently as safe a man as the City of 
London knew. They began life as gaily 
as possible, with visions of unlimited bliss 
before them. The Claude was sent over to 
Gemma when her father died, the year after 
her marriage, when the brown-eyed baby, 
who was so exactly like her, was born. 





Then came the storm of troubles which 
after that beat on the poor young things, 
and destroyed all the fair prospects before 
them. Mr. Dumaresq, the banker, absconded, 
and the bank collapsed with a fall that 
brought ruin on hundreds of homes, and, 
amongst others, on his son’s. From living 
in careless ease and luxury they had to 
come to a couple of rooms, and he was 
thankful for hard work and a meagre 
clerk’s salary. They were not miserable. 
Gemma was a bright-natured girl, and 
used to the economies and plans of poverty. 
Dumaresq got on by slow degrees, and 
was respected and trusted. It was not 
long before they changed the two rooms 
for the floor in the great old Blooms- 
bury house, which in its palmy days 
had been a fashionable gentleman’s, and 
still had its relics of dingy grandeur in 
carved mantelpieces, broad solid staircase, 
and wrought-iron railings; and the Claude 
decorated the wall above the fireplace, and 
made its own little centre of peaceful sun- 
shine and beauty, which was a joy and 
rest to the clerk when he came in out of 
the roar and the mud of the streets, keep- 
ing alive the lamp of artistic beauty which 
at one time had seemed to him the load- 
star of his destiny. He might have made 
a small fortune out of the exquisite pic- 
ture, which was declared to be an abso- 
lutely perfect specimen of the master ; but 
he could almost as well have parted with the 
boy, whom he used to hold up to see the 
sparkling waters and the sunny sky before 
he could speak plain, but not before he 
could scribble with a slate pencil with a 
certain aim in his scribblings unusual at 
such a period of life. Gemma’s boy was 
a born artist, he had inherited it from both 
sides, and she was proud to declare that he 
would be just like her father some day. 
Dumaresq shook his head a little doubt- 
fully at her prophecies, and would declare 
that Clement would never do anything in 
life till he learnt perseverance. The hard 
taskmaster, poverty, had taught it to him, 
and his strong will was now past even the 
power of misfortune to defeat. Clement 
adored his mother, and she stood between 
him and his father when there was any- 
thing wrong, as there often was. She was 
so sunny and hopeful that she could never 
see much harm in his constant bits of 
naughtiness; and he was always affectionate, 
and as easy to melt into passionate re- 
pentance as to rouse into rages or fits of 
childish mischief. She was a determined 
optimist—a bit of Italian blue sky and 
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sunshine, like her picture. Her husband 
had an odd association of ideas with the 
two. She brightened the dull places of 
his life with her blithe hopefulness, as the 
landscape — which seemed to have been 
dipped in southern warmth and sunlight— 
lit up the dingy room and the foggy atmo- 
sphere, and collected in itself a point of 
beauty and radiance. She rested his soul 
as the Claude rested his eyes, tired of the 
ugly monotony of the long business day. 
But the inanimate had a durability which 
the animate lacked. London could not 
dim Gemma’s merry heart, but it could 
steal her strength and health; and, while she 
declared every day that she was better and 
going to be quite well soon—unconsciously 
deceiving him and herself—death was too 
strong for her, aud there came a black 
nightmare of a day which remained for the 
rest of Louis Dumaresq’s life a shuddering 
memory of unendurable pain—a day on 
which Gemma’s large, bright, feverish eyes 
closed on her little world of love, and 
over which where there had been joy, and 
warmth, and hope, despair brooded. 

He went on to all appearance much 
the same; the office did not see any 
great difference, for none counted his 
gray hairs or noticed the lines that had 
come on his sallow forehead; he went 
and came as when Gemma had welcomed 
him ; he had to satisfy his hungry soul 
as well as he could with what she had 
left him—the boy, and the picture that 
always reminded him of her and the sun 
of his Italian days. He sent Clement to 
school, The boy was loveable, with a 
hundred faults, and had sparks in him of 
a real but wayward genius—a very uneasy 
and doubtful possession which often means 
worse than failure. He painted and de- 
signed ‘ wonderfully ” for twelve years old, 
as everybody said, only he never had the 
patience to make a correct copy of any- 
thing. He played by ear, and sang like 
a seraph. His father gave him, the first 
time he had anything like a good report at 
school, a little violin, on which he soon 
learnt to play with extraordinary facility, 
aud to compose little wild, quaint melodies 
of his own. He was very handsome, and 
when he was “good,” which was a rare 


. occurrence, his father delighted in him. 


On such evenings, sitting in his old easy- 
chair, smoking, with the boy opposite 
him, by turns chattering and makin 

strange wandering music out of his little 
violin, something like contentment came 
over the tired, despondent, reserved soul of 





Louis Dumaresgq ; his severe looks relaxed, 
and a trace of the old smile which he had 
given his wife returned as he looked at and 
listened to the eager, clever, dark-eyed boy. 
He had not much faith in the lasting- | 
ness of the peace and repose he felt. A | 
deep distrust of the future and a certain sus- 
piciousness of nature, which haunted even 
his love for the boy, was always underlying | 
the smoothness of the surface ; but for the 
moment he was half consoled, and his heart 
rested for a space from its eternal disquiet. 

Such an evening he remembered always 
in after years as standing out bright from a | 
sombre background of disappointment and 
weary monotony of days. 
rather early, and found Clement in one of 
his bright, affectionate moods, which came 
and went like sunshine on an April day. 
He greeted his father with a boyish hug ; 
he had much to tell of his day at school, 
and chattered all dinner-time—they had a 
frugal dinner together late—with bursts 
of laughter in between his sentences which 
were infectious, and made Dumaresq’s 
thin, worn face light up into something of 
the gaiety of youth, In the evening 
Clement announced himself in a “ playing 
fit”—sometimes he could not produce a 
note, and would not touch his violin ; some- 
times he had a craze for art, and would not 
lay down his pencil. 

To-night, as he perched on a high stool 
opposite his father, with his legs tucked 
under him and his violin on his shoulder, he | 
glanced with his great bright dark eyes 
first up at the landscape overhead, then 
at his father, with his bow poised in his 
hand ready to begin. 

**You are awfully fond of that picture, 
dad,” he said, still gazing at it. 

* Yes, if you put it so,” Damaresq an- 
swered, smiling, as he watched the rather 
elfin-looking figure through the smoke of 
his pipe; “it is more than a picture to 
me,” 

“Yes, 1 know. I remember when you 
used to hold me up, and tell me stories 
about it and about Italy. I shall go to 
Italy some day and paint. Itis more than 
a picture to me too; it has told me some- 
thing. Listen, dad, I’ll show you what it 
has told me.” 

And dashing the bow across the strings 
Clement struck into an air; his father 
listened with more than his ears, the 
strange, fresh, sweet little melody went to 
his heart. The boy broke off suddenly. 

“That’s the picture, father, doesn’titmake 
you see it? The sun on the river, and the 
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pine-trees, and the girls dancing—it all 
dances together, the water and the sun- 
shine and the girls.” 

“Play it again, boy,” the father said 
briefly. 

He could not have praised, or expressed 
any of the painful pleasure which was 
swelling in his heart; it was impossible 
for him—a habit of chill reserve and re- 
pression had grown upon him like ice 
over a lake. Years of grinding work, 
of loss and failure, had made him what 
he was, the worst companion for the 
ardent, impulsive, hot-headed boy that 
Gemma had left behind her. Yet Louis 
Dumaresq loved him, and would have 
died for his good any moment. 

Clement played it again. 

“ Do you like it?” he asked impatiently, 
when the last note ceased to vibrate and 
his father still said nothing. 

“Tt is pretty ; how did it come to you, 
Clem?” 

“ Before you came in. 
Look here, see what I did.” 

He suddenly produced a sepia sketch and 
put it on his father’s knee. It was an en- 
larged copy of the only likeness Dumaresq 
had of his wife; a very poor photograph, 
taken in those days before photography 
was one of the fine arts) There was in- 
correctness of drawing, but Clement had 
made a spirited likeness of the pretty 
Italian head, with its soft thickness of 
dark cloudy hair standing round the thin, 
oval face; the great, deep eyes; and the 
sweet, half-open, smiling, pathetic mouth. 

His father drew a long breath; he sat 
and gazed at it, and his heart beat so fast 
that he could not speak. 

The boy went on: “I was trying to 
make it like to give you, and thinking about 
her, and then I looked up suddenly, and 
I remembered your saying once that she and 
the picture madeasunshinein the room when 
there was none outside, and, as I looked at 
it, somehow I seemed to hear the tune. 
I stared and stared till I believed I saw it 
all move, and the man there in the corner 
play on the guitar, and the girls begin to 
dance and sing, then I took up the violin 
and it came. I played it over and over 
again. Do you like the drawing, dad?” 

He was always eager for praise and ap- 
proval, but, if his father could have spoken 
out his thoughts, they would have surprised 
Clement by what would have seemed an 
extravagance and flattery. As it was, the 
boy thought his father undervalued him. 
Instead of putting into words what was in 


I was drawing. 





his mind, which was that this child of 


theirs was a genius, and that, at that 


moment, his father loved him passionately, 
he only said, and it was with an effort that 
he made even this sound at all warm: 
“Yes, Clem ; yes, I like it very much, and 
the tune too. You are a good boy ; it has 
pleased me.” 

It was but meagre, but he had seldom 
said so much ; and the eager boy was satis- 
fied, for he was not used to praise, nor 
often felt he deserved it. 

In the long silent night Dumaresq lay 
and thought over the curious, dainty little 
melody, till he knew every note by heart. 

“He is a genius—a genius,” he repeated 
with a warmth that made him feel almost 
happy, “and he has a power of loving too. 
How Gemma would have delighted in it !” 


LITERARY SURVIVAL. 











OF late much discussion has taken piace 
with regard to the choice of books. 
Carlyle and many other authors more or 
less famous have given to the world their 
opinions on the subject; each author, of 
course, consulting his own taste. The re- 
luctance with which the average man or 
woman takes advice, in any form, is pro- 
verbial, and we see no reason to doubt that 
any exception will be made in the present 
instance. Allowance must be made in this 
case, as in many others, for difference of 
taste. Because Brown, for instance, is fond 
of reading French novels, it does not 
necessarily follow that Jones is so easily 
suited. This is self-evident; and yet many 
people seem to lose sight of the fact. Byron 
preferred Pope’s translation of the Iliad to 
the original, and spoke very slightingly of 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth. Charles 
Lamb considered Marlowe’s “ Faustus” 
superior to Goethe’s immortal “ Faust,” and, 
not to multiply examples, Johnson could 
see no genius in Fielding. ‘ Sir,” he said, 
“there is more knowledge of the heart in 
one letter of Richardson’s than in all‘ Tom 
Jones.”” It is certain, then, that one 
should not be guided by individual opinions 
in his choice of reading. 

The question is sometimes asked, of the 
many works in existence now, how many 


are likely to survive? This is very difficult, 


to answer. A glance at any old volume of 
a literary review will show praises of 
writers who have long since dropped into 
oblivion, while many who have been scath- 
ingly condemned still have a place on our 
bookshelves. Denham’s “Cooper’s Hill” 
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was described as a “poem which, for the 
majesty of the style, is, and ever will be, 
the exact standard of good writing.” 
“<Pamela,’”’ says a critic,‘‘ next to the Bible, 
ought to be preserved.” Home, because he 
wrote “ Douglas,” was dubbed the ‘ Scot- 
tish Shakespeare,” and the critics of the 
time seem to have considered him superior 
to the great bard. How many writers in- 
cluded in Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets” 
do we read to-day? On the other hand, 
taking a few instances at random, the 
critics could see no genius in Lytton; 
Tennyson’s first volume of poems was 
ridiculed by one of the reviews ; and Lord 
Beaconsfield’s early attempts were regarded 
as “indications of literary lunacy.” The 
fate of Keats is almost too hackneyed to 
quote. Referring to him, Byron wrote: 


*Tis strange the mind, that fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 


Byron’s mind was evidently not “snuffed 
out ” by the slashing review his first volume 
of poems received. 

An American professor makes a curious 
assertion with respect to many of our 
classics. “By some kind of spell,” he 
says, “all the old books, whose names have 
been rattled off for generations in essays, 
speeches, and in table-talk, pass as embodi- 
ments of merit, while the real truth is that 
those names won their popularity in a 
vulgar age, and have now outlived their 
merits.” This may be true in some in- 
stances. The number of people who 
think for themselves is, we know, very 
small; but it is idle to say that we are all 
like the pious Brahmin. We dare say 
“ Pamela ” created as much talk on its pub- 
lication as ‘Tom Jones,” yet who reads 
Richardson’s novel now? ‘* Pamela,” how- 
ever, is by no means the only book of 
which much was prophesied. Numerous 
instances will be familiar to our readers. 

Many of our old books are, as Mr. 
Henry Morley says, ‘‘more quoted than 
read.” Butler’s “ Analogy,” Paley’s ‘ Evi- 
dences,” Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
Hobbs’s ‘ Leviathan,” Locke’s “ Essays 
on Civil Government,” these are books 
which, although well known, are by 
no means widely understood. Charles 
Lamb, who thanked God that he had a 
catholic taste for ‘reading, classed among 
the “books which are not books” the 
works of Hume, Gibbon, Robinson, 
Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and the histories 
of Josephus—a list to which many addi- 
tions might be made, Of those old authors 
whom we do read few are represented 





by more than one book. Take Defoe, for 
example. What schoolboy has not read 
‘Robinson Crusoe” ? The “general reader,” 
however, can scarcely be said to have more 
than a superficial knowledge of ‘The 
Journal of the Plague Year,” or of “ Colonel 
Jack ;” and very few are acquainted with 
the many political and historical works 
which Defoe wrote. Fielding is generally 
known by “ Tom Jones ;” Swift, by “ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels ;” Smollett, by his “ History 
of England ;” Johnson, by his Dictionary ; 
Lamb, by his Essays ; and so on. 

Speaking of reading, Professor Blackie 
says : “ We are running too much to books. 
The people don’t come together any more. 
There are no more grand public reunions 
of the masses. A man buys a book ora 
paper, and, hurrying home, shuts the door 
and reads. Everybody reads. Enter a 
family circle nowadays, and every man, 
woman, and child has his, her, or its nose 
poked down between printed pages. It’s 
read, read, read. Absolute silence reigns 
throughout the house... . These human 
reading machines are stuffed full of the 
sausage meat of literature. When the 
world was the wisestit read no books. Its 
teachers taught from nature.” Owing to 
increased facilities, it is certain that of 
late the love of reading has greatly in- 
creased. Whether we read too much is, 
however, another question. This is, no 
doubt, an age of cram and hurried reading, 
and if one is to follow Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s advice to young journalists, viz., 
read all books and all newspapers, it can 
scarcely be otherwise. 

Having regard to difference of opinion, 
we scarcely see the necessity of drawing up 
a list of the best hundred books. Sir John 
Lubbock must have very peculiar ideas of 
the requirements of working men when he 
recommends the works of Marcus Aurelius, 
Cicero, Aischylus, St. Augustine (not to 
mention many others), as likely to meet 
their requirements, The real point is, 
not which books we shall read, but which 
we shall buy. Every large town has now 
its free reference library, at which any 
well-known work may be consulted or read. 
What the working man wants is a small 
library of his own, and, his means being 
necessarily limited, he does not wish to 
encumber himself with a lot of worthless 
rubbish, or with books which he may not 
consult more than once a year. If he be 
making a study of one particular subject, he 
will soon discover the most useful books on 
that subject. It is certain, therefore, that 
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no working man should keep files of any 
newspapers, or trouble himself about books 
of merely ephemeral interest, such as 
“Dame Europa’s School,” which was ab- 
| normally successful for a short time after 
its publication, and of which nearly 200,000 
copies were sold. Emerson advised every- 
body to wait a year after a book appeared 
before reading it, and then to depend upon 
the verdict of those who had read it 
whether it was worth reading or not. The 
| peculiar Irish flavour of this “bull” con- 
sists in the fact that if everybody should 
follow his advice, there would be no general 
opinion to depend upon. What that pe- 
culiar personage, the “general reader,” 
devours is literature which is neither very 
old nor very new. He clings to most of 
our famous nineteenth-century novelists, 
and prefers to test most of his stories 
through the columns of the local paper 
before he purchases them. 

Judging by an account of an interview 
with Mr. Routledge, which ‘‘ The Pall Mall 
Gazette ” published, most of our favourites 
hold their own. Of the poets, Longfellow 
—according to the editions which Mr. 
Routledge publishes—is most generally 
read: 6,000 volumes of his poems are 
sold yearly. Scott comes next, with 3,170 
copies; Shakespeare, with 2,700 copies ; 
Byron, with 2,380. Rogers (whose name 
was great in our grandfathers’ days) is 
the lowest on the list, with only 32 
copies. Of novelists, Dickens is most 
generally read and widely appreciated. 
In England alone, we believe, nearly 
5,000,000 copies of his works have been 
sold since his death. This number does 
not include unauthorised editions. A short 
time ago the street boys were selling an 
illustrated ‘ Nicholas Nickleby” for a 
penny, and many other cheap editions of 
“The Master’s” novels have also been 
published. “ Fifty years ago,” says Mr. 
Routledge, “an edition of 500 was con- 
sidered large, and one of 2,000 enormous.” 
These figures seem small indeed when 
compared with, say, the large editions of 
the “ Pickwick Papers.” 

A writer's chance of being widely read 
depends greatly on his style; and it seems to 
us a piece of literary affectation for any 
author to write in florid or obscure language. 
No man who writes for posterity, as the 
“Times” says, can afford to neglect the 
art of composition. Dr. Johnson’s ver- 
bosity was a standing joke amongst many 
of his contemporaries. Of him Macaulay 
said that he wrote in a style in which no 





one ever made love, quarrelled, drove bar- 
gains, or even thought. When he wrote 
to his friends he wrote good English ; but 
when he wrote for publication he “did his 
sentences into Johnsonese.” ‘ He has had 
his reward,” says a writer. “ His ‘Rambler’ 
lies unread on our bookshelves ; his talk, 
as recorded by Boswell, will be perused by 
thousands of delighted students.” Carlyle’s 
extraordinary style undoubtedly militates 
against his being more extensively read. 
The feelings of the ordinary reader after 
having read “Sartor Resartus ” are similar 
to those experienced by Jerrold on a 
memorable occasion. “On the author of 
‘Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures’ recover- 
ing from a severe illness, Browning’s 
‘Sordello’ was put into his hands. Line 
after line, page after page, he read ; but no 
consecutive idea could he get fromthe mystic 
production. Mrs. Jerrold was out, and he 
had no one to whom to appeal. The thought 
struck him that he had lost his reason 
during his illness, and that he was so imbe- 
cile that he did not know it. A perspiration 
burst from his brow, and he sat silent and 
thoughtful. As soon as his wife returned 
he thrust the mysterious volume into her 
hands, crying out,‘ Read this, my dear.’ 
After several attempts to make any sense 
out of the first page or so, she gave back 
the book, saying, ‘ Bother the gibberish ! 
I don’t understand a word of it!’ ‘Thank 
Heaven!’ cried Jerrold, ‘then I am not 
an idiot !’” 

Both Macaulay and Cobbett had good 
styles, although they were by no means 
alike. Macaulay’s style was that of the 
university scholar ; Cobbett’s, that of the 
self-taught man. Macaulay took great 
pains over his compositions, and thought 
nothing of rewriting a sentence or even a 
page ; Cobbett did not believe in patching, 
and did not trouble himself about rounding 
off a period. Yet, like Macaulay, he never 
wrote an obscure sentence. Although many 
of Cobbett’s writings—those of ephemeral 
interest—are forgotten, his grammar, which 
is used in many schools in France, and 
which is as interesting as a novel, will 
survive. Turning to Macaulay, we can 
easily understand the popularity of his 
writings. His “ Critical Essays” are, to 
use a paradoxical phrase, not critical; nor 
can many of his sweeping historical state- 
ments be swallowed without a grain of 
salt. He himself confessed that he was 
‘not successful in analysing the works of 
genius,” and he also said that he had never 
written a page of criticism on poetry or the 
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fine arts which he would not burn if he 
had the power. We, therefore, conclude 
that much of his popularity is due to his 
clear, attractive style and his clever word- 
painting. 

Books increase so rapidly that by-and- 
by an author who writes pithily will have 
far more chance of being read than one who 
is verbose. Be a book ever so clever, it will 
be heavily handicapped by being written 
in a heavy style or in the ordinary florid 
newspaper language. 


VICTIMS. 
By THEO GIFT. 


Author of * Lil Lorimer,” ‘‘ An Alibi and its Price,” 
Ete., Ete. 


BENOITE, THE BLANCHIS- 

SEUSE. 

AFTER finishing his letter to Leah, Marst- 
land went out to post it himself. Writing 
it had distracted his mind for the time 
being from the immediate trouble of what 
to do about Vera, and had done so the 
more pleasantly because, with that happy 
confidence in the honesty and goodwill of 
others which is inherent in some people, 
he never for a moment doubted that 
Leah’s heartiest sympathy and interest 
would go with every word he wrote. He 
was not a vain man. It had never 
occurred to him for a moment that the 
Jewish girl’s feeling for him, any more 
than his for her, had any tenderer element 
than friendship in it. As he had told 
Vera that evening on the water their dif- 
ferent creeds seemed a sufficient bar against 
all ideas of love or marriage between them; 
but then, on the other hand, that very fact 
made their friendship all the stronger and 
sweeter by taking any elements of foolish 
flirtation from it, and enabling them to 
show frankly their appreciation of each 
other’s character, and preference for each 
other’s society, without risk of comment or 
misunderstanding. Whether he was right, 
and whether any guarantees of friendship 
are strong enough to do away with such 
risk in a cynical and un-utopian age is 
another question ; as also whether if Leah 
had shown equal appreciation of a prefer- 
ence for anyone else, Marstland might not 
have been reminded that “ friendship is 
only love in mufti,” by the pangs of un- 
platonic jealousy. The plain facts were 
that Leah never had given him a loophole 
for such jealousy; while he himself was 
eminently utopian in all his ideas, and 
never so easily moved to wrath as by the 
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sneering and cynical tone so common in the 
present day. 

“ By the time they have given up believ- 
ing in God and Heaven they will already 
have ceased to believe in one another,” he 
would say bitterly, ‘‘as while’ preaching 
their new Gospel of Humanity they are 
even now practising that of devildom.” 
And there was truth ir his words as there 
was in a good many of the young man’s 
thoughts and sayings. Fortunately for him 
perhaps, his actions were not always as 
flawless as his theories, and therefore he 
had not as yet made many enemies. It is 
not easy for any of us to love heartily a 
faultless man ; the desire to pick holes in 
him is too great ; but Marstland had lots 
of faults, all on the outside too, and withal 
was eminently loveable. The fact was he 
had hitherto been exceptionally fortunate. 
He had good looks, perfect health and 
strength, enough money, and energy enough 
for three. He had been a spoilt child all 
his life, and yet spoiling had never made 
him selfish or conceited ; while his natural 
generosity and kind-heartedness made him 
use his many advantages so freely for the 
benefit of his fellow-men, that they could 
almost afford to forgive him for them. 
At the same time he was hot-headed, 
masterful, and obstinate, with an almost 
feminine repugnance to coarseness, and an 
imprudent tendency to take up other 
people’s quarrels or injuries which had got 
him into various troubles already, and was 
perhaps the cause of his being less popular 
with his own family than with outsiders, 
and more so with women than men: the 
fashionably fast set among the former only - 
excluded. 

Certainly no woman had ever yet owed 
her ruin to him, though more than one 
wretched girl might have dated her first 
step in an upward path from the day 
when, brought by sickness under the hands 
of the clever young hospital surgeon, she 
experienced for the first time that mingling 
of sympathetic kindness and respect which 
a man who looked on such as she simply 
and solely in the light of victims to the 
brutality of his own sex, could not help 
showing to the poorest and lowest of the 
weaker one. There were rumours, too, 
of his having more than once risked his 
life or limbs by the outrageous folly of 
turning aside from his professional duties 
in some city slum to step between a shriek- 
ing, half-murdered creature, and the brute 
who was exercising the “sacred rights ” of 
conjugality by battering her to death ; but 
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whether this was true or not, the fact that 
such things were said testified to a 
quixotic sort of chivalry which is neither 
common nor fashionable among a large 
class of young gentlemen and ladies of the 
day, and caused them to regard the person 
inculpated with a certain amount of shy- 
ness, not to say suspicion. Marstland was 
spoken of as “a good fellow enough, but 
odd, you know—cornery ” ; “got hold of 
morbid notions on the subject of women”; 
and though his immense physical strength 
and the absence of anything effeminate or 
lamb-like in his disposition preserved him 
from contempt, he had fewer intimate 
friends than acquaintances among young 
men of his own age and degree. 

That such a man, therefore, should have 
been attracted to Vera St. Laurent was 
just the event most likely to come to pass. 
To be soft, weak, and gentle, to have ap- 
pealing eyes and a plaintive voice was the 
very way to be attractive to this big- 
limbed, warm-hearted fellow, with his fund 
of unexpended energy and _ unsatiated 
tenderness. He delighted, indeed, in the 
companionship of women like Leah, though 
his relations to them were purely fraternal, 
and, but for the extra deference extorted 
by their womanhood, more like those 
between one intelligent young man and 
another. But the little child that nestled 
in his arms, or the timid maiden creeping 
to his side for protection from the rough- 
ness or freedom of other men, awoke a 
much deeper feeling in him, and one which 
had made his sister, Lady Hessey, more 
than once whisper in strictest confidence to 
a friend that she lived in daily anguish lest 
George should arrive at the Hall one day 
and present to her one of his repentant 
Magdalens as a sister-in-law. 

In Vera, however, Marstland had found 
the union of delicious weakness and perfect 
innocence, trembling docility and exquisite 
tenderness, which seemed to him the very 
perfection of dawning womanhood, and 
thrilled him through and through with 
such a passion of protecting love and 
worship that he had not been able to 
master the desire to fold her in his arms 
and shield, appropriate, and defend her 
from that day forward. 

The mere thought of her stretching out 
her hands to him, with that look of help- 
less, pitiful appeal, forced burning tears 
into his eyes and brought a cloud over 
even the sunny brightness of this pleasant 
September day, never pleasanter than in 
that sunniest and brightest of Breton 





towns, Quimper, with the brown swift 
waters of the Odet flashing at its feet, and 
the twin spires of its glorious cathedral— 
over whose porch the stone statue of King 
Gradlon, of mythical renown, still prances 
on horseback, as in the days when on a 
certain feast it used to be presented with 
a cup of wine by a chorister in cassock and 
stole—dominating the entire town and 
towering into the sunlit air at the end of 
every street. 

It was market-day, and at any other 
time Marstland would have been enchanted 
with the aspect of the place, the crowds of 
people gathered together from every neigh- 
bouring district and commune, in every 
variety of picturesque costume, yet all com- 
bining certain salient features—the short 
jackets, enormous black felt hats, and 
baggy “bragou-bras,” or breeches, of the 
swarthy, long-haired men; the gorgeous 
caps, embroidered bodices, and big blue 
or bright-coloured aprons of the brown- 
cheeked, large-eyed women; and the 
straight long gowns, and quaint closely- 
fitting skull caps of the tiny children, 
making them look like animated pictures 
from the Middle Ages—and blending 
deliciously with the brown colour of the 
houses, the blue sky, and golden sunshine, 
the huge madder-red sails of the market 
boats crowding the bright river, and the 
high, tree-mantled hill on the other side. 

In the “place” where the market was 
held it was quite difficult to get along, 
owing to the influx of peasantry, farmers, 
and artisans from the surrounding villages, 
and the number of visitors, French and 
English, with whom Quimper market is 
such a well-known and popular sight in the 
watering-place season. The noise of voices, 
ranging from the high-pitched French 
accents to the Anglo-Saxon gutturals, and 
in which the oddities of the Breton tongue 
mingled quaintly with the nasalities of the 
Yankee, almost deafened him, and he had 
to pick his way among green avenues of 
cabbages, stacked high above his head ; 
mountains of potatoes, smelling pleasantly 
of the rich, moist soil from which they had 
just been dug ; big round baskets of fowls, 
crimson-wattled and bronze-plumed, making 
such a screaming and cackling as drowned 
all else in their vicinity ; rolls on rolls of 
the sweet cowslip-coloured Brittany butter ; 
heaps of rosy carrots and snow-white 
onions; hundreds of new-made sabots ; 
trucks of fish, glittering blue, pink, and 
silver hued in the sunshine; trays of 
“crépes” and “ galettes,” all hot and fresh 
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from the pan; stalls laden with cheap 
jewellery, medals, and crosses for the 
“pardons,” broidered skull-caps, belts, bo- 
dices, and ribbons of every colour under the 
sun ; baskets of flowers, grapes, peaches, 
melons, and plums, all heaped together in 
a lovely, harmonious confusion, and form- 
ing, with the gay costumes of the vendors, 
the grand Cathedral, piercing the blue sky 
above, and the waving trees, casting their 
chequered shadows on the circling groups, 
a picture which it would have required a 
very love-sick man not to find leisure to 
admire. 

Unfortunately for Marstland, however, 
it brought before him still more vividly 
the contrast with that dismal, sunless room 
at Les Chataigniers and the wan, tear- 
stained visage of the young girl who had 
once described to him this very scene and 
urged him to come and see it; till, in 
thinking of her, he forgot even where he 
was, and was standing motionless before a 
stall, at which he had not so much as 
looked, when, startled by its owner’s voice, 
asking in better French than that spoken 
by the peasants usually : 

“Ts it then that Monsieur would please 
himself by taking home a Bretonne cap 
as a souvenir to the dear demoiselle, his 
sister }” 

Marstland looked up at the speaker with 
a start of surprise. She was a tall, comely 
young woman, with more intelligence than 
usual shining in her long black eyes, and 
wearing on her head the quaint, square- 
shaped white cap, tied under the chin, and 
surmounting an embroidered, skull-shaped 
one beneath, which he had already uoticed 
to be peculiar to the women of Pont 
YAbbé and Ste. Tryphine-par-Mer. Her 
wares, a quantity of caps and collars in 
fine muslin, elaborately fluted and frilled, 
were set out on a very primitive table, 
consisting of a board supported on two 
little barrels, and she leant across this 
with so pleasant and friendly a smile that 
Marstland, always genial towards women 
of the working classes, could not help 
smiling in friendly fashion also. 

“Why not for my wife?” he asked 
pleasantly. ‘To be sure I haven't got 
one, and I have a sister; but how you 
know that I can’t imagine.” 

“Ah! assurément, Mademoiselle would 
not have thought of mentioning Bénoite 
and her sister Catherine, good as she was 
in their regard while staying with the 
famille St. Laurent. And for Monsieur, he 
naturally was too preoccupied to notice 





their little cottage by the roadside as he 
walked up and down outside the great 
gates yesterday.” 

“Yesterday !” repeated Marstland, colour- 
ing vividly, as he recalled his lengthy pro- 
menade to and fro the spot mentioned 
fixed on by M. St. Laurent. “Oh, you 
saw me, then, did you? You live in one 
of those cottages near the chateau?” 

‘Mais oui, certainly I saw Monsieur, 
and, for that matter, Catherine—it is she 
who is bedridden and who makes these,” 
—gliding her finger lightly over the well- 
starched headgear—‘‘she said an Ave 
Maria for Monsieur as well. ‘It is not 
much in effect, an Ave Maria,’ Catherine 
said ; ‘ but while every day I feel the good 
of the soft pillow which cette chére Malle. 
Joséphs gave me, it would be ungrateful 
not to do something for Monsieur her 
brother when he comes to make court for 
the hand of our little mademoiselle here.’ 
Ah, ca, that was right enough. Neverthe- 
less, one must avow that when I took the 
linen up to the house later—I am ‘blan- 
chisseuse’ to the famille Si. Laurent, as 
Monsieur may know—and heard the poor 
little demoiselle weeping, oh, so bitterly ! in 
her room, I said to Catherine, ‘ Apparently 
thy Ave Maria was of no effect. Va, ma 
fille ! thou shouldst have said three.’” 

Marstland had started and changed 
colour more than once during this speech, 
His first feeling indeed was the natural 
British one of annoyance that his private 
affairs should already have become the 
theme for talk and comment among the 
dependents at Les Chataigniers; but the 
quick pain evoked by the last words drove 
out that first feeling, even if there had not 
been something in Bénoite’s manner, sym- 
pathetic with no shadow of disrespect, 
which would have disarmed offence in a 
more touchy man. 

“So you know all about me, I see,” he 
said, leaning forward over the blanchisseuse’s 
stall, at the imminent risk of crumpling 
her fragile wares; ‘‘and though you make 
a mistake in one thing—for I am not 
Madlle. Josephs’s brother, only an intimate 
friend—I am not the less grateful for 
your friendly feeling for her and me.” 

“Not the brother of Mademoiselle? 
Dame! but I ask Monsieur’s pardon for 
my ‘bétise;’ notwithstanding, however, 
that Our Lady and the saints know that it 
would be an honour to any one to be 
connected with that dear young lady,” 
Bénoite exclaimed volubly. ‘Va, donc! 
it is like that ‘ mauvaise langue,’ Joanne, 
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to call her an adventuress at present, and 
pretend that she has not treated Malle. 
Vera well! For me, I believe, Monsieur 
here could tell a very different tale, and 
‘ could explain why the parents of Mdlle. 
Vera have not had a smile for her since 
her return to them, while she herself sits 
and weeps incessantly.” 

“Ts Mdlle. Vera so unhappy?” cried 
Marstland passionately. “My good girl, it 
is you who can tell me things, and perhaps 
help your poor young lady by doing so. 
You will, will you not, my pretty Bénoite ? 
—for you are pretty, and you have a kind 
heart, too, I can see; and it is quite true 
what you have guessed, that I have come 
all the way to France to propose for the 
hand of Mademoiselle, which her father 
will not give me. He has even refused to 
let me see her, so that I cannot find out 
her real sentiments. But you go to the 
house often, Bénoite. You can see her 
when you will; and if. a 

“Chut, donc! Not so loud,” inter- 
rupted the blanchisseuse, waving one of 
her smartest caps in front of the young 
doctor’s eyes, and making a great parade of 
pinching out and arranging its embroidered 
streamers. “How does Monsieur know 
that there are not others of the tenants of 
M. St. Laurent here? If it were supposed 
that I was indiscreet enough to be con- 
versing with Monsieur about our young 
lady, I who earn my living and that of 
Catherine at Les Chat “ 

* But, my good friend—-—” 

“But, Monsieur, I implore you! See 
there, Jean Baptiste, the factor from Les 
Chataigniers, looking to the unloading of 
those fruit-baskets. M. St. Laurent con- 
fides in him unalterably ; and if he were to 
see—— but I shall be going back this 
afternoon by the potato-boat of Antoine 
Béloc. It leaves at six o’clock from the 
quay just below the last town bridge. 
Monsieur has only to ask there for the boat 
of Béloc; and meanwhile, if—to give an 
air of business to our conversation—he 
would choose a cap——?” 

Marstland bought the one in her hand 
instantly, paying double the price asked 
for it in order to secure the vendor’s good- 
will ; and, having promised to be at the 
place of appointment, went obediently on 
his way. He could see that the woman 
was in earnest in her fear of being com- 
promised by his longer presence ; and now 
that he had a hope of communicating with 
Vera through her, he could better afford to 
be patient. In far brighter mood than 











before, therefore, he wandered about the 
market and town, seeing all that there was 
to be seen; and then went back to his 
hotel and wrote a letter to his sweetheart. 
Not a long one, like that to Leah, for it 
only covered part of a sheet of note-paper; 
but in it he told! her that the sight of 
her in tears and trouble had nearly broken 
his heart ; that he had done and urged all 
he could to win her father’s consent to 
their marriage and had failed, without even 
receiving a reason for his rejection; that 
the question, therefore, now lay between 
them two. If she also had decided against 
hin, if it were even true that she regretted 
having permitted him to love her, or 
wished the bond between them to be 
broken, he would leave Brittany at once, 
and, loving her just as well, blaming her 
not at all, would never try to see or trouble 
her again. But if, on the other hand, she 
had only been coerced into giving him up ; 
if she still loved him and was willing to 
be his wife ; no one and nothing on 
earth should separate them. They would 
wait, that was all—wait till she was of 
age, and, if her parents would not give 
their consent then, marry without it. 
Meanwhile, she would at least know that 
he was loving her only, working for her 
only, thinking of her only every day of his 
life ; and, if she loved him too, that know- 
ledge would suffice to comfort them during 
the time of their separation. 

He took the letter down to the quay at 
the time named. The sun was now low, 
and the river looked a bright orange colour 
in the waning light, in which the reflec- 
tions of the steep, wooded hill on the 
opposite bank, of the bridges spanning the 
stream, and of the slender masts and big 
brown sails of the boats jumbled together 
under the quay, were painted in strong 
dark shadow. The market people were 
crowding down to the water’s edge, either 
with a view to embarkation or to take 
leave of friends there. Funny little chil- 
dren in stiff long gowns and wonderful 
melon-shaped caps of pink, blue, and yellow 
satins, the segments divided by lines of 
gold braid, were trotting about and show- 
ing one another the handfuls of damaged 
fruit or cheap toys which had been be- 
stowed on them during the day. Above, 
the cathedral bells and those of a convent 
hidden among the trees, were making a 
sweet, musical jingling in the pure, warm 
air. It was easy for Marstland amid all 
this pleasant stir and clatter to finish his 
conversation with Bénoite unperceived, as 
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soon as he had found out which of the 
many boats was that of Maitre Béloc; 
though not quite so much so as to get her 
to agree to what he desired. 

A letter! Grand Ciel! but no, that is 
impossible,” she exclaimed at first, retreat- 
ing and throwing up wide-spread hands at 
the sight of the missive; but when, after 
a little coaxing, he had persuaded her into 
agreeing to deliver it, it was the blanchis- 
seuse, not he, who suggested all the details 
of the manceuvre, and even arranged that, 
in place of remaining at Quimper he should 
go on to Loctudy, the little port at the 
mouth of the Pont lAbbé river, which, 
being so much nearer to Les Chataigniers, 
would be handier for getting an answer to 
him from the latter place should Made- 
moiselle think it desirable to send one. 

Marstland agreed to everything she pro- 
posed. His depression and downhearted- 
ness had given place to almost wild spirits 
at this sudden revival of his hopes. He 
could have blessed Quimper Market for 
the unexpected friend he had found there, 
and rewarded the latter with a lavish libe- 
rality which almost bewildered her. Finally, 
when he got to Loctudy, he was too excited 
to rest, and spent half the night wandering 
along the shore and looking at the little 
army of fishing-boats riding at anchor in 
the estuary, and the island of Tudy, as it 
rose up in the moonlight exactly opposite 
to him like a lump of ebony out of a silver 
setting. 

Late on the following day he was sitting 
in the little inn from which, as his expec- 
tation grew keener, he had not been willing 
to budge, when a little boy came up to 
him, and, after staring hard at him for a 
minute or so, said, in atrocious Breton- 
French, and handing him a letter : 

“T am P’tit Jean. Bénoite la blanchis- 
seuse told me to bring this letter to the 
English Monsieur.” 

Vera’s letter! Well, it was but a little 
blotted scrap of paper after all ; but few as 
were the words it contained, and feeble 
and incoherent as they might have seemed 
to anyone else, to Marstland they were 
more eloquent than all the epistles ever 
penned by Mesdames de Stael or de Sévigny 
in the course of their two lives. 

‘You are very good to me,” Vera wrote. 
“ Somehow I hoped at first you would un- 
derstand, and be strong for both of us, but 
afterwards it seemed all over. Forgive 
me. I could not help it, and I do love you. 
I will wait all my life if you like, and if 
they will let me alone. Only I am not 





brave, and it is so lonely and wretched 
when everyone is angry with you ; but how 
could I guess it would make them so? 
—and I cannot help it now. t 
‘Good-bye. Your affectionate, 
“VERA.” 

And then there came a little postscript : 

“Please talk of me sometimes with 
Leah, and give her my dear love. I may 
not write even to her now.” 


Vera was feeling better now that her 
letter was gone. The poor child had re- 
mained in a state of half-dazed misery 
from the moment of her leaving London 
till that when she had seen her mo- 
ther waiting for her inside her own door. 
Then indeed a rush of filial yearning and 
affection had swept over her, and she would 
have thrown her arms round the parent from 
whom she had been parted for the first 
time in her life, and clung fondly to her, 
but that she was chilled and frightened by 
Madame St. Laurent’s air of severity and 
displeasure. The mother had scarcely per- 
mitted the tired nervous girl to touch her 
cheek with her lips, and had not been five 
minutes alone with her before she burst 
out reproachfully : 

“Oh, Vera! who'd have thought this of 
you! You've disappointed your papa and 
me more than words can say. Indeed he 
was all for sending you off to some severe 
convent school when he first heard of your 
conduct ; and if you want to be let stay 
here even now you will have to be very 
good, and promise never to give a thought 
to that—that young man again.” 

“ But, mamma, how can I?” cried Vera 
piteously. “I must think of him when— 
when and he is coming here, all the 
way from England, to see papa. You will 
see for yourself how good and nice he is. 
And how could I guess you would be 
angry’? You had never told me——” 

“Vera!” her mother interrupted se- 
verely. ‘ When I warned you so strictly 
that you were not to get flirting or allow- 
ing young men to become at all particular 
towards you!” 

“But mamma,” Vera spoke in all sin- 
cerity, ‘‘ you spoke of Jewish young men ; 
and indeed I never flirted with Dr. Marst- 
land. I——” 

“My dear, that is sheer prevarication, 
and I am shocked at your demeaning your- 
self to it. What is flirting but allowing 
a man you know nothing about to go 
talking of love and marriage to a child 
like you, when you were quite aware that 
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if your parents knew of it they wouldn't 
allow it for a moment.” 

‘* Mamma, I didn’t know it,” Vera said 
with timid persistence. Madame threw up 
her hands. 

“You didn’t! Then you should have 
known, and you are putting the blame on 
me by saying youdidn’t. Butthere! your 


father is waiting to see you, and if you, 


take that tone to him I don’t know what 
he will do. All I can say is, that if you 
drive him to send you into one of those 
Popish nunneries it will break my heart. 
But I suppose you don’t care for that. 
Girls never care !” 

Madame Laurent’s cold eyes were wet 
and her voice husky. What was Vera to 
do? She could only kiss her mother with 
the tears ranning down her own cheeks, 
and follow her into the study, where her 
second reception was even less encouraging 
than the first. Her father did not even 
allow her to embrace him, but put out a 
hand to keep her off, looking at her under 
his frowning brows as he said : 

“So, Mademoiselle, you have returned, 
and just in time, as it seems, to prevent you 
from disgracing yourself and your family. 
In truth you have done both already, and 
to a degree which makes me doubtful, even 
now, what to do with you , 

«St. Laurent, you promised me!” cried 
the mother appealingly, and trembling so 
much that Vera, awed beyond measure by 
this new proof of agitation in one usually so 
cool and self-contained, and filled with 
vague terror as to the prospect in store for 
her, was almost ready on her part to 
promise anything. This harsh welcome 
from both her parents, coming after all the 
love and kindness of the last few weeks, 
and acting on her tired body and unstrung 
nerves was too much for her, and she 
faltered out : 

“Papa, forgive me! If I had known 
you would have been displeased I—I would 
not have done it; but indeed I did not 
understand.” 

“Not understand! <A pretty excuse 
for a demoiselle of good family, if in 
your case the reason for it were not 
so near at hand!” and he turned his 
eyes for a moment on his wife with an 
ugly sneer, which the poor woman compre- 
hended only too well. ‘Did you also 
understand that it was decent and con- 
venable to be amusing yourself with follies 
and coquetries when your father was lying 
dangerously ill +” 








“ But, papa, you were better, you were 
nearly well; and I never ” But, as 
usual, she was not allowed to finish. 

“Ab, ca, ca! That isenough, The thing 
is over, and I do not wish to hear or say 
more about it. There, if you repent, you 
may embrace me, And now go with your 
mother, and see that you obey all she tells 
you, if you would wish to remain in her care.” 

Vera was dismissed sobbing helplessly, 
though Madame St. Laurent was kinder now 
than she had been, and did her best to 
console the overwrought girl with tea and 
hot cakes, coupled with the assurance that 
if she only put “that silliness out of 
her head,” papa would not say any more 
about it. The words only added to Vera’s 
grief; she felt that her dream was 
over, that brief, lovely dream which had 
made the world so different to her; and 
when her piteous attempts to plead for her 
lover and the friends who had been so 
kind to her were abruptly silenced, and 
she was told that she was no longer to 
regard the latter even in the light of 
acquaintances, her unhappiness increased, 
and she spent the time until Marstland’s 
arrival in such constant weepings, as had 
naturally reduced her to the crushed and 
broken-hearted condition in which he 
found her. 

The mere sight of the young surgeon, 
however, of his bright, manly face and 
vigorous bearing, was like a rush of new 
life and light into her veins ; but it receded 
again before the first sound of her father’s 
voice, and when she was taken from the 
room she felt as if all hope was over, and 
gave way to the agony of tears which 
had moved Bénoite to compassion. That 
precious little note concealed within the 
sleeve of a frilled ‘“peignoir,” which the 
blanchisseuse insisted on submitting to her 
inspection, came to her, therefore, like a 
re-opening of the gates of Paradise to one 
just condemned to uttermost darkness, and 
she had not the slightest scruple about 
availing herself of the same opportunity 
for replying to it. It seemed to her that 
it would have cost her her reason to have 
done otherwise. 
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